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Contents of To-day’s Paper. could appreciate. The son was just beginning to touch the brown sides of the | 
SPORT D ? SAE ereer + Oe THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT— = P95 }y|]'3 when our trail dashed precipitately down the rogged side of Little Moun- | 
On Dits te Aponte ae reecerereree 510 | poe ok amemeinrag ere en ae - ‘ain, bringing us at once into the dense cane and bamboo thickets of Oskchun | 
Charleston Races _....-ccccct- ccce ‘© | ‘The Drama, Upera, and Ballet--....... « | Swamp, which looked so mach like the wildernees dwelling of real game, that | 
Natural Race \uurse... ccc eee ,p Mee LITERARY DEPARTMENT— we could not resist the impulse to give an honest, hearty, hound-inspiring ha!- | 
Rifle Shooting - costiieinwsburorsires - “| Kendall's Santa Fe 5 a remag seceeeee = low! We made every thing ring again, and heving done so, felt considerably | 
ee ta Micessippln wiZZ1 «| Posthumous Pagers ofthe Iete William | Telieved. Our five dogs meantime had been creeping through the cane, and , 
John Blount or Skylark .....--. 2. we (Pees Rae gli ROE SE SRR very shortly after our whoop was given, scered up a turkey which perched in| 
Columbia Ra’ €s.-....+0-+. ererereee ‘| Count D’Orsay’s Book of Etiquette... 513 the very top of a lofty pine elmost ovt of range; but we were never a creeper | 
Nachos, Mise, Races TIT & [MSG stove erazrumnr— | 80 We cracked away incontivently—and missed. The turkey, Lowever was 
Opelousas, La., Races ....-.--.ccccce . “ | Last Scene in Maj Jones’s Courtship.. 506] vot permitted to leave, for as he was endeavoring to get his head of steam up, | 
Columbia ,S. ., Races ....--se0sce--- “* | An Indian Tragedy ....... oe eeeeeeeees ** | to clear the tree-top, Jones brought him to the ground. The shots were so 
a trae 5 Ren on Record......... 511 ete at a RS RR «. | nearly simultaneous, that we should have been tempted to think it was our bul- | 
English Sporting Intelligence......... “ | The Case of the Missouri...--...-.--- « | let that did the work. had not the bird’s head hung to the neck by a shred, thus | 
Sale of Mr. Ramsay’s Stud at Edin- A Glance into Futurity........--..---- 507 evidencing that old fifty to-the pound -was the ‘efficient cause.” The carcass | 
WULED 02-0 evn s ve opecemomesiore - “* | Foreign Police --..---.-- seeecersceees 500 —it was a gobler—was handed over to be taken care of by the boy who de- | 
Trout F ~~ Ap. tin ne ee 505 cat Nae cae fae ee ENQRAY 513| clared that the “ile jist biled,” out of it. 
: — poe altro ap hee = ial eee sought a convenient spot for camping. In a bend of the creek 
about a mile below the furkey-tree, we found it. A half acre adjacent to the} 
° pe ive Ss Soros. the real Mountain Dew,| creek, with no other growth upoa it, than a few straggling reede and a half! 
reached us on Tuesday. You're a good boy, Chailes. Our old friend Davy Barnum is dozen huge Walnut aud Sweet Gum trees, was the spot. The boy kindled a 
not quite certain if it is not equal to anything of the kind he ever put under his jacket. | fire and cooked breakfast, which being swallowed, the poneys were hobbled and 
 Yazoo.”—Wee shall be most glad to hear from you frequently, though we cannot sub- | turned into the cane. The next thing that claimed attention, was the arrenge- | 





.crive to your notion of the superiority of live bait (minnows, etc.) over artificial flies ; , 
‘or taking trent-—-aane early in the pee In May and June ‘an expert fly-fisher would | Ment of the day’s campaign. This was settled by giving Johuson and Jones | 


eat your live bait fishing like open and shat. When you come North, we will just “ take , both sides of the creek upward, Smith the Swamp on the left, aud ourself | 
your measure” in the premises. | that on the right bank, downward. Four of the dogs followed Smith, and | 
N. of M.—Muc iged f ion. “ Tom P.” shall give “ more atten- | ,, , hie“ ° ates mith, | 
hapa ee ea as | * Pont” of course wes with us; the other two said they were ‘dog evough,” | 

J. UL. H. of Lowndes Co.—We have just received a draft in your favor from P. A. & | themselves. 
We ail burst off, every man to his renge. And now co.nes the tough part of 


Co., of Mobile, which will be applied as you directed in your last two a tea “= 
_ iv ands ndea- . 
J. K.of N.O.—Your conhdential epistle is received, and commands our best ende our story. We have often been told “ that thar war bar” on Oakchun, but we 
had never given credence to the story. Judge our astonishment then, at be- 


vors to serve you and yours. 
‘ ~y 1 | holding befo.e we bed gone half a mile through the cane, (to accomplish which 

PHE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES | consumed more than an hour,) a stout black anima!, a good dea! hike a black 

| hog, dart out of the cane before us, and make for a huge hollow poplar! It 
| was a bear—a cub of about six months old—a real, live, wild bear. There he 
| was ascending the tree, and we with the “trimbles’ so bad, that we couldn't 
een “Sakae ad ek Whads “einai. | Keep the gun on his broad back at forty steps! Was’nt it provokicg! Ar- 
ee Ce ~~ rived at the entrance of his den, the cub put one fore paw irto the hole, and 

Oa the 27. day of October last, the weather being warm and dry, I was | letting go the o her, turned a little around so as to have a good look at us 
tempted to try the trout, and as it has turned out, for the last time this season,| We have seen “‘ humans” whose faces lacked the intelligence of that bear's, 
the weather since that time having been so cold and wet as to render any fur- | as placing his loose paw on the side of his snout, he plainly said by the gesture 


ther efforts in that line fruitless, until the low water of next summer and | ‘‘ you can’t exactly come it.” We should instant!y have convinced him of the 
7 | falsity of his proposition, had not the head of another individua! precisely simi- 


| lar, except in size, to our waggish cub, showed itself at the hole. ‘ Hello!” 
thought we “a family concern, eh! And with that, we pushed ano'ber bullet 
down the barre! of our gun ; for we recollected some very terrible stories of the 
| ferocity of the bears when defending their young. Prudence was always in | 
large proportion to the other constituents of our valor. Afier cogitating a) 
while on the novelty of our position, “along ways from home and nobody 

close by” but a family of bears, we bethought us of vur horn, and forthwith 

sounded the notes * want help,” most lustily. Smith and his dogs were son | 
on the spot, and the rest followed pretty soon. Johnson went to the camp 

and returned with the boy and an axe. The tree was a tremendous one, but it) 
was resolved to fell it, which however was easy work as it was a mere shell. | 

















FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 23, !843. 





TROUT FISHING IN MISSISSIPPI. 


© 
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autuinn. 

Armed with my box of snoods and extra lines, and a native cane which I cut! 
froin a neighboring brake some two years since, with a regular and delicate 
taper, ur, straight as an arrow and as supple as whalebone, and which by-the-bye, 
| would not give for the best two Conroy ever sold, I mounted my Leviathan 
filly about sunrise, and after an hour's lapse I found myself upon the margin of 
Bayou Tokeby, a small stream connecting the Yazoo River with ove of the 
large |skes which lie in the great delta formed by the intersection of the Yazvo 
and Mississippi rivers. This bayou is not a murmuring brook, such as are to 
be found in the * York State,” but its waters from July to November, are as pure 





When it started to fall, such a rumbling, scratching and tumbling es were made 


| semi-circle about us. 
them, and then *‘ knifed”? the old one. 


| interest. 


fally and vigorously that the old boar, instead of rippin 
harshest and most discordant squealing that ever stocke 
was a ‘triumph of mind over brute force!” The hog struggli 
strength of a giant, and Smith standiog in the rear, pother fi en ee 
ing his tai] es neatly and effectually as it could have been done by a patent spin- 
ning machine! Hog-flesh couldn’t stand it: the boar “gave in;” but his 
cries brought up withia ten steps of us, several of the crove, who formed a 
We made Smith keep his tail-hold, until we shor four of 
L This was the finale of the Hunt on the 
Oakchua-hatchee—a hunt in all respects, we will venture to say, as successful 
as any of the season, in the State of Alabama. Ou our arrival at home, the 
results were thus summed up :— 


g up Jones, set up the 
d auditory nerve. Here 


er ee nske ann seamen --- 80 lbs. 
en ane enn eenecnse.. a 
ee Ns A I ie ee oes nes 


ca RF Rl et lena miegile, Reet: wmandllig, 
5 other Hogs oo aane sade-one 
The Doe 4 nenmetniihindnmamini aie 49 “ 
making the nett weight of game killed by four persons, in two days, of One 
Thousand and Fifty-eight Pounds! 
We are surprised that the citizens of our village do not oftener hunt upon 
‘he Oakhun-hatchee. The State cannot show a better stream for game. 


eee eee we wee eee et ewe ew ee 
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Tut Gem or tHe Szason.—A Choice Christmas or New Year's Present.— 
This beantiful volume, containing the poems of Eliza Couk, the sweetest poet- 
ess of the day, comes before us and captivates like the brightest flower of a 
rich bouquet. Langley’s catalogue is filled with superb and elegant books, 
such as the English end American Annuals, but none can equal in appearance 
and contents this brilliant production. 

The Lad.es’ Companion, and the Ladies’ National Magzzines are before us, 
filled with choice ariicles and embeilished with beautiful steel engravings. 
These Monthlies from their beauty and cheapness, deserve extensive encou- 
ragemen’. onguanmnap 

Sir Walter Scott's Monument.—We have received from Mr. Dick, one of 
the most magnificent engravings that his burin has ever produced, and the 
largest that has ever been executed in this country. The plate itself is no 
less than 30 by 22 inches in size, the paper being 38 by 28 inches. The sub- 
ject is the splendid monument now in the course of erection at Eoi burgh. 
Phe engraving reflects infinitecredit upon Mr. Dick, and is an apt and beauti- 
ful illustration of the high degree of advancement to which this department of 
the Fine Arts has attained in this country. Every reader of the revered Str 
Water savuld possess a copy of this superb engraving. 





KENDALL’S SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 

We take great pleasure in stating that Mr. Kenpaty’s “ Narrative of the 
Texan Santa Fé Expedition ” is nearly through the press of the Messrs. Har- 
per. It will not only be une of the handsomest books of the season, in point 
of embellishments and typographical appearance, but it will be one of the most 
readable. Tu Mr. Inman's new magazine— The Columbian "—we find seve- 
ral of Mr. K.’s sketches, one of which we quote. We have the promise, by 
the bye, of some original extracts next week, which will be read with great 
Ia the adventure so well described below, rifle shooters, and, indeed, 
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and clear as though they gurgled through the gorges of the Catskill moun-| within, none but a “ bar-hunter” has ever heard. It could only be likened | Sportsmen geuerally, will find ‘food for reflection.” Kendall is ‘death on 


1 Di 


From the time I arrived at the fishing ground until elevea o'clock, [ amused 
cayself by taking from the surface of the water some 50 or 100 minnows, 
as I took them, I dropped into a small tin bucket half filled with water 


to the sounds produced by a half-dozen school boys gambolling in the bowels 
of an old steam-boat boiler. Down came the tree! out popped the old lady— 
next a cub—the dogs cover them. The old bear gives a gentle sling with one 
of her paws, and simultaneously therewith, old Jroup’s * clockwork” comes 
to view through a gaping wound! Avother sling—the ‘tan pup” finds him- 
self yelping and bleeding, ten feet off, iathe cane! Criez of “don’t shoot,’ 


order to preserve their life and freshness, until wanted for bait. This is the 
natural food of the trout, and consequently the best bait for them. Artificial 
lies are very preity things when well made, and like all imitations do very 

ell when the rea’ article caunot be procured. For every fly or grasshopper a 
trout takes in the way of food, he swallows at least a thousand minnows ; it is 
therefore very clear to my mind, that minnows are the best bait for trout. If 
seatiemen, * by way of grandeur,” will persist in using flies instead of min- 
cows for taking trout, let them do so; but let them also preserve their consist- 
eucy and shoot deer with a pistol instead of a double barrelled ** Manton” or 

Koatucky rifle.” But give me the rifle and the minnow, and I will have 
venison and trout for dinner when they will go supperless to bed. So much for 
minnow ; but, before I leave the little fellow, I must teli you how to take 

You have of course a miniature rod, witha single thread for a line, with 


‘mind the dogs,” “ bring the axe,” * come away Pont ;" “ you son of 
come away,” are mingled with the crash of dry limbs and the cracking of the | 
cane. It was not long however before the old bear disposed of both men and | 
dogs; and though three shots were fired at her, she managed to get out of the 
scrape followed by the cud. Suddenly a!l was silent and disappointment was | 
on every face.—** Hist! what noise is that? There's something in the old | 
tree yet! Another cub, by Jupiter! Watch out, boys, at the ends of the log! | 
Here he is, just mid-way of the log, and wedged in so that he can't move ex-| 
cept to turn round!’ Sure enough this was the fact. Som was instantly pat | 
to work to cut bim out, and in a dozen licks, the black coat of the imprisoned | 
cub was visible. The opening was then a little enlarged, and young Bruin 
contrived to turn round, so as to bring his head to the hole. Sain’s exe is poised 
—‘ steady, Sam! bit him right between the eyes!” The axe descends—the | 
bear's head is cleft—he quivers and dies! | 
yen ili All hands returned into camp with the spoils. Sam was despatched to town 
a tiny huok thereon ; to this hook, (after killing him by @ start slap in the} ¢ ¢ @ pack-horse, and the subject of duck-shootiug was take: up. Jones al- | 
leged that ‘the creek was full of them, and real duck-and-mellard.”’ But here | 


hand) you attach one end of an earth or red worm, leaving the other end to | 
dapzle on the surface of the water, where it is instantly swallowed by a min-| Was @ difficulty ; there was only ore smooth bore in the crowd, and that was | 


; e double-barre! brought by Sam. Who should use it? Smith thought he 
Low, or as it is frequently called, a ¢opwater, which you can softly lift from the pnb me hace @ ee dl as tach Suh 6 theta ;” Sones ce 
water, and after disengaging bim from the worm, drop bim ane the bucket by! thet the privilege should be accorded to him, because he * knew best where 
your side: thus may hundreds of them be tuken by a single line in the space | the duc s used ;”” aud the rest desir: d to have it becau;e each “ thought he hed 
0 You attach them to the hook by inserting it just below the dor_| és much right to it, as any body else’ It was fiually agreed that we shoul J 


; i th all “throw” for it with three fipsin a tin cup. Smith won it, and started out, 
sal fin; here the muscles are strongest, and the least vitality exists ; so they i p 4 


: f Sond ines the sun being about an hour high. The rest shouldered their rifles and ‘* beat 
will live longer and be less likely to get off the bcok, than | tausulived io ony | <6 ta wansbe dueclions. Al whad (ime they tctareed to Camp, is 1.01 known | 
Wik a sea-weed line and a number-one Limerick, thus baited, 


ih “to this deponent"—we slepl owt that night. having wandered off, two or three 
miles, and got amongst suine most villainous /agoons in the swamp, from 
ameng which we could not succeed in finding our way in the fading twilight 
We therefore were compelled to sleep there, In the moist, green swamp mud 
without a fire. In the mourning we found our way to the camp, after daylight. 
During that dismal night, a circumstance occurred which may appear incredi- 
ble, but which we solemoly aver to be as true as any other part of this story 
About night-fall, immense flocks of ducks descended into the little stagnant 
poo's around v3, and excited greatly the aimiration and astonishment of Pont 
“ho has a mortal antipathy for ducks, growing out of the ill-treatment he fre 
queutly receives at home from severa! individuals of that species, why be!p 
themselves out of his dish, when at his meals. Here was a chance for revenge, 
which the segacious animal did not let slip. About midnight he awaked us, 
and giving us to understand that be had something on hand, he silently crept 
into the nearest lagoon, and with stealthy tread came upon a fine flock as they 
‘rode at <nchor” near the shore, like a fleet of little boats. He geutly touches 
the tail of one, with his fore paw—:he duck takes its head from under its wing 
—in an instant, Pont seizes the head in his mouth and crushes it before the 
note of alarm can be suuuded. Thus he despatches, one by one, the whole 
flock! In the morning be piled up before us, twenty seven fine fat ducks 

We iustantly voted bim a silver collar. : ; 

Upon our return to the camp, we found that our companions had killed fifteen 
ducks, which with those takeu by Pont, made the respectable number of forty- 
two. They had also killed a couple of young turkeys and a small doe. 

Saw arrived about ten o'clock with the peck-horse, and the weather threat- 
ening rain, it was agreed that we should break up camp, and return home. But 
as we had not yet kil'ed a single thing, the rest of the party conserted to tramp 
with us up the creek to the Upper Ponds, where the * old trail” crosses the 
swamp ; leaving the boy to make the best of his way home, with two pooeys 
andthe game. We saw no game, however, until just about leaving the swamp, 
when Jones fired suddenly into the cane, killing a young wild bog. Quick as 
thought, the * Patriarch” of the drove—a ferocious old black boar rushed up to | 
his fallen companion, with g'eaming turks and foaming mouth. A shot from 
Johnson damaged the old fellow’s snout slightly, and so aroused his anger that 
he plunged at bis enemies in the fiercest style, his bristles awfully erect, and his 
eyes almost emitting sparks. Jones was nearest him, and upoo him the furious 
animal rushed, bearing him to the ground, to the great terror of all. Tt was a 
moment of intensest agony as the immense beast stood upon the body of ovr 
poor friend! What can be done? thought every «ne—the poor fellow will 
certainly be destroyed. Just at this perilous junctare, Smith, with a presence 
of mind truly admirable, seized the hog by the tail, which he twisicd 2 ss- 
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f an hour. 
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other part. 
aod the rod I have described, I commenced operations, and in a couple of se- 
conds from the time my hook touched the water, I had hooked a three pounder, 
which was played beautifully without a reel, and safely landed. This delight 
ful sport I co: tir ved for three hours, during which time I took forty-four trout 
ranging in weight from 1 1-2 to 33-4 pounds—two of them grazed 4 pounds 
each. If you can beat this with your flies and Conroy rods, just open & 
school in the Croton Reservoir, avd I will come on and take lessons. A friend 
who is at my elbow accompanied me on this day’s sport, and took four fine 
trout, and killed several brace of ducks, preferring the later spotr to fishing, o1 
perhaps be u izit nave been as successful with the trout as I was. 


. 
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Yazoo. 











A THREE DAY’S HUNT IN ALABAMA. 


BY JCHNSON J. HOOPER, EsQ. 
“The writer of this “report” is the same facetious gentleman who recently 
favored us with the amusing account of his adveatures while engaged in 
‘* Taking the Cersus” in Alabama. He is the accomplished editor of the 
“East Alabamian,” a handsome paper published at La Fayette in that sta‘e 
{t will be seen that Hooper did not confine his aitention to Deer, Wild Tur. 
keys, Ducks, ete., but “ went in” for Bear and Wild Hogs. Hear him :—] 


We determined some time since, that at the first convenient opportunity, 
which should oceur during this fall, we would betake ourself to the woods with 
@ guo, and endeavor to get out of our blood a little of the fever which two 

Agr Ee , = : i f a Hunt, bad generated 
years without «exerci e or the bracing excitement vf a unt, bad g , 
The time at lenoth arrived which we had appointed for our three days of free 
dom ! D Smith, and Jones drove slumber from our eyes, on 


Our friends Johnson, ; 
Wednesday morning last, at earliest dawn, with the longest and shrillest whoop 
Our dreams at the mo- 


that ever came by concert from three mortal throats. 
ment were of them, of the woods, of the crackling leaf and the glistening 
irost; so giving a responsive yell, we Durst out of bed, encared our spindles, 
and in fifteen minutes, were in the free brown forest, on our way to the swamps 
of the Oakechun-hatchee, with three of the best fellows that ever shot Cceer or 
broke the neck of a wine bottle. Each man had his poney, his saddle-bags of 
provis'ons, his frying-pan and tin cup. If there was any brandy along, it must 
have been in that two-gallon jug that Smith’s boy had, tied at the pommel of 
his saddle. 

lt was a morning that only the man who loves the woods and free sports 
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than twenty paces, without hit ing within six feet of bim! 


ck ducks,”” but the state of his “ visual organs” while under the effects of 
| the “* buck ague,” are diverting to the last degree. How he must have snathe- 
matised the aforementioned * organs,”’ as well as those of the deer, who re- 
| ceived repeated discharges of his rifle without winking! Just imagine Geores 
|p pp'ng away at a stalwart buek half a dozen times, at what he imagined less 
It is doubtful if he 
could have hit « barn door under the circumstances! It was lucky for the buck, 
though, that George could not get hold, conveniently, of a “ poney” ten-pin 
ball, or he would have fetched him, sure? George woald have “ got a spare” 
off from the * broken frame” of his fore (or four) legs! But hear his story :— 


We had a long and fatiguing march, and but very little to eat. I had seen 
great numbers of deer, which seemed remarkab!y tame ; und I bad noticed that 
as they were roused by our appearance the maio body of them had gone in the 
direction of a beautiful valley, scarcely a mile distant from our camp. Confi- 
dent that I should find some of them feeding in this valley, I shouldered my rifle 
and hobbled off, as well as a lame ankle would permit me, in pursuit. 

The suo was just setting as I crossed a litile rell which overlooked this re- 
treat. So far from being disappointed in my expectations of finding deer in this 
quiet dell, I was greatly surprised on seeing a large drove of them feeding upon 
the short, sweet g They saw me, too, for they | fted their heads on high, 
gave the well-known whistle, and started with their mild, large eyes direcily 
toward the spot where I was standing; but instead of leaping hurriedly away, 
as is their won when worried and hunted by either whites or Indians, they soon 
beat their beads to the ground again, and wiconcernedly resumed their evening 
meal. 

I cou'd have shot the nearest, from the epot where I first discovered them, 
and withou!, to borrow one of the comedian Micketi’s expressions, running auy 
great risk of straining my rfle; but they were so exceedingly tame that I 
thought I would creep directly into their very midst, where [ could have my 
choice of the largest and fattest buck. It seemed hardly necessary, so little 
did the naturally timid animals regard my approach, to seek the cover afforded 
by some scattering mesquit trees; yet I made use of them, and in five minutes 
was in a position where [ could make my selection from among at least fifty, 
and the farthest was not seventy yards from me. I soon selected a victim, a 
noble buck, whose plumpness and lightish blue color betokened an exceeding 
degree of fatness. Sitting upon the ground, [ raised my rifle across my knee, 
as a halfrest, took a sight wh eh I thought close and deliberate, and ‘* blazed 
away.’ The light blue smoke curled slowly upward in fleecy wreaths upon the 
still evening air, and as it partially dispersed. [ saw my deer staring me full in 
the face, somewhat astonished, perhaps, but far from frightened at the report of 
my rifle. He hoisted his tail, made five or six bounds, and then stopped to give 
another inquiring look in the direction where I was sitting. Supposing, of 
course, that I had given him a mortal wound, I quietly began to reload my rifle, 
with the intention of sacrificing another buck, for not one of the gang had 
moved ten steps; but what was my astonishment, after having driven well 
heme a bullet and put on a percussion cap, to see the buck I had shot at abso. 
lutely nipping the grass with as good a relish as any of the herd. I knew that 
[ bad hit him—I couid not, by any possibil:y, miss him at so short a distance ; 
but there he stood, a living witness that if I had hit I had not at least hort him 
much. 

I could easily, from the spot where I was sitting, have selected a victim for 
my second shot much nearer than wa3 my first love by this time; but having 
certain misgivings that he might not have received a morta! wound, I deter- 
mined upon paying my respects to him a second time—it was my duty to “ put 
him out of his misery’ as quickly as pos-ible. With these intentions, I again 
rested my rifle across my knees, again pulled the trigger, again the rifle went off 
with a good, sharp, and as I thought, kil!ing crack, and again the deer went off, 
too, some half a dozen jumps across the prairie. If [ thought [ had given a 
morta! wound the first trme, [ was sure of it now—it could no: be otherwise— 
there was no such thing as missing a vital part twice ata distance which was 
absolutely short enough for putting cut a squirrel’s eye without spoiling his ekin. 

ut to be ready for another, I again commenced re-!oading. Once or twice, 
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ices. 
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| while handling tne powder and lead, I cast a glance at the buck to which I had 


already dedicated two shots, every moment expecting to see him tot'er—to see 
his legs give way—yet there he stood, as firm on his pins as ever, and what 
was stranger than all, again commenced a supper from which he had been twice 
interrupted. Still, there was no necessity of wasting more lead upon him—he 
could rot get away—and | therefore commenced a survey of the herd for the 
next biggest. There was no difficulty in making achoice, for by the time my 
rifle was ready for a third discharge, another large buck had fed along until he 
was within forty steps of me. I waiced ontil he prove ed a fair broaue A a 
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Che Spirit of the Crmes. 


Dec. 23. 

















ben fired. The result was precisely the same as on the first two discharges— 
the buck I had last shot jumped off as did the first ; his bounds may have been 
® trifle longer, and there may have been a few more of them. That he was a 
dead or dying deer there was no question. — : 

Once more I commenced Joading my rifle. Some of the deer in my more 
immediate vicinity had, after the three shots, placed afew yards more of ground 
beiween Us; but others had taken their places, and -{ was still within half-rifle 
shot of at least twenty of them. By the time I had reloaded, and was ready 
Lo renew the destruction I had commenced, the dark shades of even'ng had 
fallen upoo the more distant pra:re swells, yet it was still light enough for me 
to see distinctly every object in my neighborhood. Deeply did ] regret the 
lateness of the hour, as with a little more light I was sanguine in the belief that 
J could strew the prairie with trophies of my skil! as a hunter. 

Often, while in the settlements, had I remained patiently at a stand, hour 
afver hour, watching fora pack of hounds to drive some affrighted deer within 
guoshot, aud bad even considered myself in some way rewarded if, during a 
long day’s bunt, I bad a glimpse of a buck dashing madly through the bushes 
at adistaoce of three oy four hundrod yards, and had heard the exciting bay 
of the hounds while in hot porsuit. If, by any chance, and such accidents 
had happeved two or three times in my life, I was fortunate enough to bring 
rown a deer, the exploit would furnish me with food fur though: and speech for 
a twe'vemonth—now, look in what direction I would, the animals were staring 
me in the face within @ stone’s throw, and seemed coaxingly to ask meto shoot 
at chew ~surely never before were deer seen so tame. 

Anxious to make the most of my time before it was vet too dark, I drew up 
my rifle a fourth time and discharged it at still another buck. He followed in 
the fuotsteps of his shot-at predecessors, evincing astouishment or alarm io 
o'herwise than by bounding off a few jumps, and then stopping to gaze at 
me. Of the two, I was probably the most astonished—astonished that he did 
not fall instantly to the grovad. 

What was the matter? It might be that my rifle, “sighted” for a distence 
of ove hundred and twenty-five yards, carried too high at forty or fifty. But 
then, if I did not shoot them directly through the heart, the ball could not 
have passed far above it—the avimals must be badly if not mortally wounded. 

After having poured a charge of powder into my rifle, I found that I had 
huta single bal left—for not anticipating such luck, | had started with only 
five. ‘The confidence I at first felt, that the deer I had shot at must soon fall, 
was Low sensibly diminia ing, although lingering hopes were still barbored in 
my miod that the more tender portions of some one of them, at least, would 
furnish the raw material for my supper. I bad finisbed luading, aud on looking 
over the }.ttle valley I noticed that the deer, with the daylight, had become 
scarce. There was one buch, however, close by me—not sixty yards distant. 
Determined to make sure of this one, if the others were really unburt, I crept 
up uotil | verily believe he was not twenty steps from me. The motion of plac- 
ing my rifle across my knee, for I made each shot sitting upon the ground, at- 
tracced the animal’s attention so much that he absolutely advanced several steps 
ioward we. He fairly seemed bent upon his own destruction—to meet me half 
way in my desre to make my last shot certain. 

Che diinuess of night by this time rendered it impossible to “draw a fire 
bead,’’ in honter’s parlance—but then at a distance at which [ could have killed 
him with a brickbat, what was the necessity of being too particular about my 
aim! | fired. 

The buck did not bound off as the others had done, but, om the contrary advanced 
toward we with looks of inguiry! I knew that the severest and mortal wounds 
are frequently unattended with pain or a sense of injury—I must have given the 
buck ove of this description. I jamped from the ground and hoboled toward 
him as fast as my lameness would permit. He turned and scampered off 
after his cowrades. By a fair mathematical calculation the anima! went at least 
iwenty yards while ] went one, yet I continved the pursuit with the hope that 
his race would soon be run. Until his broad, white tail was lost i the dim twi- 
light of evening did IJ press forward, and only gave up the chase when { could 
see no thing to pursue. 

Thus ends a long but veritable account of an adventure with a herd of deer 
on the Western prairies. To account for their exceeding tameness and ap- 
proachability, I can offer no other sulution than that they had never before met 
either (he white or red man. The narrow space of country which afforded them 
food was bounded by sterile wastes, and their natural enemies, the red men, had 
never visited their peaceful dell. 

I slowly picked my way back to camp, out of humor and out of conceit with 
myself, my rifle, my powder, and more especially my bullets. Ou reaching my 
comrades, I ascertained that Tom Hancock had shot three noble bucks, and had 
gone out some time after me. Nothing, he said, save the want of light, had 
prevented him from killing twenty. I was asked if I had seen any deer. | 
merely remarked that I had eeen several, and here the conversation dropped. | 
was vot disposed to be communicetive. 

And what, the reader will probably ask, was the reason of want of success? 
In all frankness, and with a desire to answer his question fairly, and to the best 
of my knowledge, belief, and ability, I will here state there is a very common 
disease prevalent among young and inexperienced hunters in Texas, which is 
known es the “buck ague.” It manifests itself whenever the subject is sud- 
denly brought in close proximity with game of the larger class, and more diffi 
cult to kill, and its effects are to give a hurrieduess of action, a tremulousness 
of the nerves, and an unwonted exci:ableness to the feelivgs generally. It strikes 
me forcibly, and I bave little doubt the reader’s impressious are closely akin to 
mine, (hat I uncerwent a severe attack of the ‘buck ague” while on the lit- 
ile hunting excursion of which I have just given a description—in plain Eug- 
lish, that 1 was so nervous all the while that not one of my balls ranged with- 
in yards of the objects I supposed myself aiming at. 





LAST SCENE IN MAJ. JONES’ COURTSHIP. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUNG FULKs TO FULLOW 
Pineville, Feb 24, 1843. 

To Ma. Toomrson—Dear Sir :—I am too bappy and no misiake—the twen- 
‘y-second of February is over, and the ‘* consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for” is tuck place. In other words I’s a married man! Iam in no situation 
to teil you bow all the thing tuck place, not by no means, and if it wasn’t my 
promis, f dou’t believe I could keep away from my wife long enovgh to write 
you a letter. Bless her little sole, I didu’t think 1 loved her half as good as | 
do; but to tell you the rale truth, I do believe I’ve been almost out of my 
senses ever since nite afore last. But I must be short this time, while the gals is 
plagin Mary ‘n tother room. They are so bad, 

! had the licens got more’n a week ago, and old Mr. Estman brung home 
my weddin ty in time. Mother would make me le: cousin Pete wait on 
me, and Miss Kesiah was bride’s maid. Mother and old Mrs. Stullions bad 
every thiog ranged in first rate stvle long afore the time arriv, and nothin was 
wanten but your company to make every thing compiete. 

Well, bout sundown cousin Pete come round to my room whar we rigged out 
for the occasion, and I don't believe I ever seed him lvok so good, but if he'd 
jest tuck off them bominable great big sorrel whiskers of his, he'd looked a 
morstrous site better. I puton my yaller britches and blue cloth cote and 
white satin jacket, and my new beaver hat, and then we druv round to old 
Squire Rogerses and took him into the carriage and away we went to old Miss 
Stullionses plantation. When we got thar, thar was a most everlastin gatherin 
thar weitin to see the ceremony, afore they ate supper. Every body looked 
glad and o'd Miss Stullions was flying about like she didn’t know which end 
she stood on. 

* Come in, Joseph,” ses she, ‘the gals is in tother room.” 

Bat I couldn’t begin to get in tother room for the fellers all pullin andarjaey 
and shaken the life out o’ me to teli me how glad they was. 

‘* Howdy, Majer, howdy,” ses old Mr. Beers, “I give you joy—yer gwine 
to marry the flower o’ the country, as I always sed. She's a monstrous nice 
gal, Majer.” : 

* Tuat's a fact,” says Mr. Skinner, “that’s a fact, and I hope you'll be a 
ane husband to her, Joseph ; and that you'll have guod luck with your lit- 

"Thank ye, thank ye gentlemen—come along cuusin Pete,” ses I, as quick 
as I could get away from ’em. 

he door of the other room was opened and in we weut. I never was so 
struck allup in a heap afore—there sot Mary with three or four more gals, 
beautifal as an angel, and blushin like arose. When she seed me she kind o” 
smiled and sed “good evenin.” TI couldn’: say a word for my life for more’n 
®minit. ‘Toere sot the dear gal of my hart, and I couldn't help but think to 
myeolf what an infernal cos aman must be who cou'd marry her and then make 

®r unhappy by treatin her mean; and I determined in my sole to stand 

ot her aud tbe storms of the world, and to love her, and take care of her, 
y moe her happy, as long as [ lived. If you could ‘yest seen her as she 
was Cressed then, aud if you wan’s a married man you couldn't help b 
my luck, after alf th ‘ ’ ut help but envy 
hen. in of the trouble I's had to get her. She was dressed jest to my 
nace hes thee Spe muslin frock, with short sleeves and white satin slippers, 

- th ~ se, I hanging over her snow-white neck and shoulders, in beautiful 
a wi aa single breast pin or any kind of juelry, cept a. little white 
satin Dow on tbe top of her head. Bine-by Miss Caroline cum in the 

Cum, sis, they’s all ready,” ses she, and thar was grat bi apy 
eyes, and she went and gave Miss Mary a kiss j ai, ol ee 
a tiene ot NE Miss Mary a kiss in her mouf, and hugzed her 

We all gotupto go. Mar po 
self, but I didn’t feel actin like aie monstrous, and | felt sort o° fainty my- 


When we got in the room whar the company was, old Squire 


us rite in the middle of the floor and axed us for the licens. Cousin Pete 


handed ’em to him and he red ‘em out loud to the peopie who was all stil! as 
deth. After talkin a little he weat on— 

“If enny body’s got eany thing to say why this couple shouldn't be united 
in the holy bans of wedlock,’’ ses he, “ let °em now speak or always afterwards 
hoid their peace ——” 

‘Oh my lord! oh my darlin daughter! oh dear, laws a massy!” says old 
Miss Stullions as loud as she could squail, a clappin her hands and cryin aod 
shouten like she was at camp meetin. 

Thunder and lightnin! thinks I, here’s another yearth quake But I held on 
to Mary, and was termined that nothin short of a real bust up of all creation 
should get her from me. roa . 

‘*Go ahead, Squire,” ses cousin Pete, “ it aint nothia.” 

Mary blushed dreadful, and seemed like she would drop on the flore. 

Miss Carline cum and whispered somethin to her, and mother and two or 
three other old wimmin got old Miss Stullions to go in tother room. 

The Squire went through the balance of the business in a hurry, and me 
and Mary was made flesh of one bone, and bone of one flesh before woman got 
over her highstericks. When she got better she cum to me and hugged me and 
kissed me as hard as she could rite afore ’em all, while the old codgers in the 
room was salutin the bride as they called ix. I didn’t like that part of the cere- 
mony at all, and wanted to change with ’em wonstrous bad ; but I reckon I have 
made up fur it sense. 

After the marryin was over we all tuck supper, and the way old Miss Stul- 
lioueses table was kivered over with good things was astonishin. After playin 
avd &olickin till about 10 o’clock, the bride’s cake was cut, and sich a cake was 
never baked in Georgia afore. The Stullioneses bein Washingtonians, thar 
wasn't no wine, but the cake want bad to take jest so. Bout twelve o’clock 
the cumpany begun to cut out home, all of ‘em jest as sober as when they 
cum. 

I kad to shake hands with ’em all, and teil ‘ew all good night. 

‘Good nite cousin Mary,” ses Pete—* good nite Majer,” ses he, “1 spose 
you aint gwine back to town to nite,” and then bust rite out in a big laugh, and 
away he went. 

That’s jest the way with Pete, he’s a good feller euough, but he aiut got no 
better sense. 

Mary ses she’s sorry she couldn't send you no more cake, but Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s saddle bags wouldn’s hold half she rapped for you. Don’t forget to put 
vur marriage in the papers. No more from Your friend till “a. F 

os. Jongs. 


AN INDIAN TRAGEDY. 
Campen, Hillsdale Co. (Mich.), Nov. 7, 1843. 

The following Indian tragedy is related to me by James Fowle, Esy., of this 
place. It occurred in this vicinity, all the parties being his veighbors. 

In the spring of 1837 Nogisqua, an Indian of the Potawatamy tribe, residing 
in this vicinity, having pawned his guo and a part of his clothing from time to 
time to 4 man named John N , for intoxicating drink, the trader proposed 
to the Indian that if he would sell him a certain cream-colored pony belonging 
to his squaw, and a present from her father, Bawbish, a chief of their tribe, he 
would give him up his gun and clothing, aod let bim have more strong drink 
from time to time until the price agreed upon was paid. To this Nogisqua 
agreed, aud privately agreed to give up the pony, which was sent off farther 
West. 

It appeared that his squaw, having some suspicion of what was going on, em- 
ployed her younger brother to watch the result and ‘nform her, which it appeers 
he did. Upon the return of the Indian to his camp, partly intoxicated, his squaw, 
highly enraged, accused him of selling her pony. Ske became more and more 
enraged at his indifference about the affair, aud at length boldly declared she 
would ki! him. He handed her his scalpiog-knife, and drawing aside his hunt- 
ing-sbirt and making his bosom bare, coolly exclaimed—* Kina poo !” (kil! 
away). She instantly plunged it to the bandle in the Indian’s breast, which 
caused his death ina few minutes. 

Her father, the Indian chief, being then abse.t some twenty or thirty miles 
east, a runner was despatched to inform him. Svon after (Mr. Fowle says) he 
saw him pass by his house, with a ssd countenance, for the place of the 
murder. 

A heart-rending duty now devolved upon the old chief. His word was to 
acquit or condemn his agonized daughter, according to Indian usage. from 
time immemorial, 

His daughter was the handsomest squaw of her tribe, and a darling child ; 
and the wails of his relatives, together with his own sympathies, rolled upon 
the mind of the chief like the rushings of the mighty deep upon the lonely 
rock in the sweeping storm. He must judge. No other tribunal was within 
the Indian code of criminal justice. 

The performance of this duty required more than Ronan firmness. The 

Great Spirit and the blood of his murdered son-in law seemed to say, “ Baw- 
bish, according to the customs of your forefathers for ages past, now decide 
justly.”’ 
The chief, like agonized Joseph when he made himself known to his brethren, 
could contain himself no longer. His integrity as an Indian chief prevailed. He 
rolled his troubled eye for the last time upon his darling daughter, thea upon 
his kindred, and upon a portion of his tribe that stood befure him, and then to 
the Great Spirit for firmness. The storm of agony in the mind of the chief 
had passed away, and ia deep sorrow he decided that his daughter ought to die 
by the hand of the nearest of kin to the murdered Indian, according to custom 
for ages past. The father, chief, and judge then withdrew, with nothing but 
his integrity to console him—which the whole world beside could neither pur- 
chese nor bribe. ; 

Upon inquiry, it was decided that Jonese, a brother of Nogisqua, then South, 
near Fort Wayne, should execute the sentence. Accordingly, aruuner was 
sent for him, and he came without delay. After hearing what was deemed bis 
duty, the cry of a brother’s blood from the ground on which he stood, strung 
every nerve, and gave tone to every muscle for revenge. ; 

There were white persons present at the execution, who relate it as follows : 
The brother proceeded to the fatal Indian camp, and after sharpening his scalp- 
ing-knife to his liking, and performing several ceremonies customary with their 
tribe since their acquaintance with the Catholic miss'onaries, he took the squaw 
by her long, flowing hair, and led her to the front of the camp. Then with his 
scalping-knife he made an incision in ber forehead in the form of a cross, bared 
her bosom, and plunged the knife to the handle in her body. A shriek, arush 
of blood, and a few dying groans and convulsions followed, and the form of the 
handsome squaw lay stiff in death. ' . 

From the time of the murder until the execution the female relatives of the 
murderess vever left her tent, the time being spent in lamentations over the 
young squaw. After the execution both bodies were buried together in a sand 
bank, where they now lie side by side. The Indiaus and squaws became recon- 
ciled, and all seemed satisfied that no other atonement could have been satis- 
factory. 

Thos perished, says my informant, the best Indian and handsomest squaw of 
their tribe—the victims of the whiskey seller, who is far more guilty than ei- 
ther of the cthers of a moral wrong. My informant also says that, from first to 


last, there was manifested no desire to escape or evade the fate of the unfortu- 
nate young squaw. Correspondence of the Rochester Daily Democrat. 








EXPENSIVE HEAD-DRESS. | é 

Some of our readers may be curious to know the composition and estimate of 
the Crown of Victoria, Queen of England. The Crown itself weighs about 
three pounds, and is composed of hoops of silver, enc'osing a cap of blue vel- 
vet. The hoops studded with precious stones; and upon the crown is a bail, 
set also with precious stones, aud surrounded with brilliants in the form of a 
Maltese cross. The rm is flowered with Maltese crosses and the feur de lis. 
In the centre of the large Maltese cross is a splendid sapphire, and in front is 
the immense ruby once worn by Edward the Black Prince. Numerous other 
precious stones, rubies, pearls, and emeralds, are intermingled with these gems 
down to the rim, which is formed of ermine. The following is its estimated 


value :— 
20 diamonds around the circle, each £1500 ...........-..----- £30,000 
2 large centre diamonds, £2000 each.........-- é csosocescnse 4000 
54 smaller diamonds, at the angle of former........--. esedcdes 100 
4 crosses, each composed of 26 diamonds ........----------- é 12,000 
4 large diamonds on the tops of the crosses..........-------- 40,000 
18 diamonds contained in the fleur-de-lis ......... 2... ---0- eee 10 000 
16 smaller diamonds contained in the fleur-de-jis...... puheoe quia . 2,000 
Pearls, diamonds, &c , on the arches and crostes.......--.+---- 10,000 
141 diamonds vn the mound, ........0..- 22 eo eee eee w ence eens 500 
26 diamonds on the upper Cross. .... 22.2. e eee eee ewww eee 3,000 
2 circks of pearls about IR titan ih Le tinh allt Siteeale aighe pore 800 


£112,000 
Or half a million of dollars in round numbers. 





A Novel Dun.—Printers are ingenious fellows in the way of inventing duos 
for their patrons ; but the following, from the * East Alabamian,” rather excels 
anything we have seen io the way of originality. Who would dare owe a prin- 
ter alter reading it? . 

In our opinion, one of the punishments that some people will find prepared for 
them in Tartarus, will be to be chased round and round its gloomy circumfer- 
ence by the ghosis of Printers. Imagine, reader, how you would feel, ** going 
it”’ in the marshes of Styx, at your extremest pace, followed by the shadow of 





ja defunct publisher, with a ‘sharp stick” in one hand, and a bundle of unre- 


ceipted accounts in the other! Now you sink in the sulphur bog !—for, recol- 
lect you are the ghost of a well-fed man—while the greyhound-like spirit of 
your starved crediior jubs you with his stick in the region of honor, and urges 
you ou! Remember, tvo, this will be oo “ single dash of a mile,” but that it 
will be continued until your executors or heirs balance the books on eerth ' 





° AN ORIGINAL CHARACTER, 
_ Whoever travels through any of the New England Ststes, and twigs as he 
journeys, the eccentricities of some of the natives, cannot but be amused with 
the following graphic sketch, end may derive mavy new ideas in respect to ety- 
mology and diversity of character. 

Some years since an acquaintance of ours set out on horseback from tha 
eastern part of Massachusetts for the Green Mountains in Vermont. While 
travelling through the town of New S.lew his road led into a piece of woods 
some five miles in length, aud long before he got out of which, he began to en- 
tertain doubts whether he sheuld be blest with the sight of a human hebitation ; 
but as all things must have an end, so at last the woods, and the nut brown 
house of a farmer greeted his vision. Near the roed was a tall rawboned, 
overgrown, lantern jawed voy probably seventeen years of age, digging pota- 
toes. He was a curivws figure to behold. What was lacking iv the length of 
his tow breeches was amply made up for behind ; his suspenders appeared to be 
composed of birch bark, grape vine sheepskin; and as for his hat, which was 
of dingy felt—poor thing, it had once evideutly seen better days, but now, alas ‘ 
it was uly the shadow of its glory. Whether the tempest of time had veaten 
the top in, or the lad’s expanding genius had borst it out, wes difficult to tell : 
at avy rate, it wes missing—and t! rough the aperture red hairs in abundance 
stood six ways for Sunday. In short, he was one of the roughest specimens of 
domestic manufacture thet ever mortal beheld. Our seanallien friend, feeling 
an itching to screpe an acquaintance with the critter, drew up the reius of tis 
horse and began : 

* Hallo, my good friend, can you inform me how far it is to the pest 
house ?” 

J.uethan started up—leaned on Lis hoe handle—rested one foot on the gam- 
ble of his sinister leg, and rspl.ed— 

* Hullo yourself! how'd dew! Well I jess can. Taint near so fur as it 
used to be afore they cut the woods away—then ‘twas generally reckoned four 
miles, but now the sun shrivels up the road and dou't make more’n tew. The 
fust house you come to though, is a barn, and the next is a hay stack ; but old 
Hobsin’s Louise is ou beyant. You'll be sure to meet his gals long afore 
you get there; tarnil rompin’ critters, they plague vur folks more'n little. 
His sheep git in our pasture every day, and his gals in our orchard. Dad sets 
the dog arter the sheep and me arter the gals—and the way we inakes the wool 
end the petticoats fly, is a sin to suakes.” 

* I see you are inclined to be facetious, young man—pray tell me bow it hap- 
pens that one of your legs 's shorter than the other!” 

* I never ‘lows any body to meJdle with my grass taoglers, mistur; bat 
seel.’ it is you, I'll tell ye. I was born vo at my tickler request, so that 
when I hold a plough, [ can gu with one foot in the furrer, and t'other on 
ae and not lop over ; besides, it is very convenient when I mow round a side 
bili.” 

Very good, indeed—how do your potatoes come off this year?” 

“They don’t come at all; I digs "em out and there's an everlastin’ suar! of 
em in each hill.” 

‘* But they are sinall, I perceive.” 

* Yes, | know it—you see we planted some whoppin’ blue noses over in that 
‘ere pa ch there, aud they flourished so ail tiredly, that these ‘ere stopt growin’ 
Just oul Qf spite; ‘cause they now’d they coulda’t begin to keep up.” 

* You appear to be pretty sinart, and I should think you could afford a better 
hat than the ove you wear.” 

“The looks aint nothin’; its all in the behavior. This ‘ere hat was my re- 
ligious Sunday-go-to-meetin’ hat, and it’s just as chock full of piety now as a 
dog is full of feas, I've got a better one to hum, but I don’t dig taters in 
it no how.”’ 

** You have been in these parts sometime, [ should guess.” 

“I guess sotew. I was ocrned and got my bro’tin up in that ’ere house; 
but my native place is down in Pordunk.” 

* Then you said that it is about three and a half miles to the next 
house?” 

« Yes, sir; "twas a spell ago, and I don't believe it’s crow’d much shorter 
since.” 

** Much obliged. Good bye.” 

*Goed bye to ye—that’s a darv slick horse of yourn.”’ 

There, reader—there is a Jonathan for you of the first water. You don’t 
find his equal every place. 








THE CASE OF THE MISSOURI. 

The President in his recent Message made mention of the loss of the U. S. 
steamer Missouri by fire in the Bay of Gibraltar, and recommended it to the 
consideration of Congress whether the losses sustained by the officers and crew 
in this unfortunate affair should not be reimbursed to ‘hem. 

We allude to this recommendation, not to object to it certainly—but to ex- 
press soine surprise that this particular case of the Missouri should be singled 
out to be specially urged upoa the notice of Congress, while other vot dissimilar 
cases of recent occurrence should be entirely passed over. The Peacock, at- 
tached to the Exploring Expedition, was lost at the mouth of Columbia, the offi- 
cers and crew hardly escaping with theirlives. We believe in this case an ex- 
tra month’s pay was voted to the seamen; but that was no adequate remunera- 
tion for the losses of the gallant tars ; aud besides they deserved that at any rate 
for the faithful performance of extrauidinary services during a voyage around the 
world of more than three years’s duration. The officers received vo reimburse- 
ment. Again, there isthe case of the Sea Guil, lust off Cape Horn. The 
Grampus, a more recent case,with all hands on board, perished somewhere on our 
coast. There is still another. It is wot very long ago since we had intelligence 
of the loss of the Concord in the seas near Madagascar, with the melancholy 
accompaniment of the loss of he: captain and several officers. 

There appears to be no'hing in the disaster of the Missouri to give it special 
pre-eminence over the other cases we have nained. We do not say that re-im- 
bursement should be withheld. It is no doubt right that the Government should 
compensate tbe officers and crew of the Missourri for their losses; they were 
in their country’s service and devoted their lives to it. But if compensation 
is made in this case it ought to be made in all similar cases. Private benevo- 
lence has been appealed to in behalf of the suffering families left destitute by 
the loss of the Grampus, and their bereaved condition is enough to touch any 
heart. Will the Government do nothing ! 

If the President’s recommendaticn in the case of the Missouri shall so bring 
the whole subject before Congress as to result in establishing some uniform rule 
to be applied in all similar cases, something definite will be gained. The sol- 
dier or sailor in devoting his life aud services to his coun’ry will at least know 
the mutual obligations on both sides; and if it shall be assured to him that pro- 
vision will be made for his family in case his part of the compact should require 
the sacrifice of life, he will the more cheerfully encounter peril. A new ele- 
ment will be added to his love of country; and with the idea of her glory and 
his own, the filial affection inspired by the consciousness of her watchful 
protection over him and his, will be indissolubly blended. 

Baltimore American. : 








A Young Amazon —The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas writes :— 
A dashing young Spanish danseuse, Mad’lle. Montez (daughter of Gen. Mon- 
tez ) who has been the pet of the ballet lovers in Berlia during the past sum- 
mer, has had a sudden stop put to her gyrations. She attended a grand re- 
view on horseback, and her steed becoming frightened, took the bit between 
his teeth, and rushed in among the Emperor’s suite. A gen-c’arme stopped 
him, and gave him a blow with the flat of his sabre. This was an iodignity that 
Spanish blood could nut brook, and the Senora applied her riding whip, with no 
small degree of vigor, to the geu-d’arme’s face. He brought an actiun for as- 
sault, and the next day she was served with a sommons to appear in court to 
answer the charge, but no sooner had its contents been translated to her, than 
she indignantly tore it in pieces, aud trampled on the fragments. She was 
afterwards convicted of having shown disrespect to the orders of justice, and 
will have an opportunity of cultivating her tragedical talents during five years’ 
imprisonment. 

How to say “ Yes."—The Buston “ Transcript "—good authority in such 
matters, as it is edited by a lady, (so it has been stated)—communicates the 
following information, which is important to those whorn it msy concern :— 

Brevity has been said to be * the soul of wit,” and this has been repeated 80 
often, tha: whether it be true or not in all cases, it has certainly come to be ese 
tablished as a fact. 

A gentieman, whose attachment to a lady had commenced in his youth, and 
thought the fu'tilment of his “ love’s young dream” was “a consummation 
devou'ly to be wished,” informed the fair one by letter: of his wishes, praying 
for an early answer. The lady had known the worthy supplicant all her life, 
aod, reciprocat:ng his sentiments, she had no reason for delaying her answer. 
She sent him the following reply :— . 

“ My dear A.—As Miranda said to Ferdinand, ‘I am your wife if you will 
marry me.’ Ever yours, &c.” 

What words could be more to the purpose? They were al! the lover wanted ; 
who, when he flew to give her “his hand with his heart in it,” confessed her 
candor and brevity were as the very soul of her lover! 
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Dee. 23. 
= A GLANCE INTO FUTURITY. 


The subjoined article, which is very spiritedly and graphically written, is 
do be taken as a glance into futurity, and as a sketch, not of what has hap- 
pened, but of that which in the writer’s opinion, is likely to occur, It is an 
apticipation of war and glory, for the sake of the Key to the Mexican Guif, 
and whether the reader has the same expectations or not, he will at least de- 
rive gratification from the vivid manner in wh'ch our correspondent fore- 
shadows a naval row, wih all the appliances of recent invention—with 
steam and Paixhan guns. Peunsyly anian. 


A GREAT BATTLE OFF THE HAVANA. 
** Coming events cast thei: shadows before.” 

Far above the parapets of the Moro Casile, like a pyramid of clouds, tow- 
ered the white swelling sails ofa man-of-war of the largest class. From her 
peak streamed forth in ample folds, a well known flag, upon whose azure 
folds sparkled the stars of a constellation, increasing every day in lustre. 
The dark ball of this gigantic warrior passed ovt of the bay, and majestic- 
ally buwed to the swell which now heaved ia from the broad ocean against 
her bright cleaving bow, which scattered aside the opposing fluid into jets of 
milk-white foam and spray. 

Every thing about this magnificent craft was trimmed with nautical preci- 
sion. Her bright sides bristled with a triple array of heavy artillery. As if 
by magic, the lower and lighter sails aloft, were furledto the yards; and like 
a gladiator = ripped for the fight, this grim warrior was prepared to battle 
with her cou. try’s foes o’er ocean’s storms. 

Upon th: q tarter-deck of that ship stood the veteran commander, calm 
and collecte!. Fora moment he cast a hasty glance aloft, then gave a brief 
but stern order to an officer near him, and again was calm and absorbed in 
meditation. 

‘ What'sthe report. sic?” he said sharply to the officer, who had returned. 
“fs our squadron in sight?” 

“ Yes, sir, nil down, bat coming on with a spanking breeze.” 

Almost within hail, a fleet of men-of-war were slowly approaching under 
easy sail, ‘Tne leading vessel, a seventy-four, carried the Admiral’s flag, 
whilstthe Cross of St. George waved over the taffrail. The American lay 
broadside on (to the British cruiser, her mainsail hove tothe mast. The 
same manoeuvre was perfurmed by the British man-of-war, and those two 
ocean Cavaliers, atthe distance of some hundred fathoms apart as if in knight- 
ly courtesy, gracefully saluted asthey rose and feli upon the waves. A boat 
dropped fromm the quarter of each vessel atthe same moment. For an instant 
ihe glittering oars were held aloft; at the words “ let f:1],” “ give way,’ they 
both sprung from their respective ships, with a speed that quickly brought 
them together. 

‘What ship is that, sir?” said the British officer, slightly touching his 
hat. 

“The United States ship of the line Pennsylvania,” replied the Ameri- 
an, 

‘ And her commander ?” 

‘“ Commodore Charlies Stewart. What ship is that, sir?” 

“ Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Bellerophon.” 

‘* Her commander ?” 

“ Admiral Sir George Brooke.” 

‘“* And permit me to ask,” continued the American Lieutenant, “ where are 
you bonnd, and for what purpose ?” 

in a clear, firm voice, the prompt reply was, “To th» Havana, to take 
possessiun of the Island of Cuba.” 

‘[ ain directed by the orders of Commodore Stewart, to report to you, for 
the information of the Admira!, that such a movement cannot be permitt- 


”) 








ed. 

Nothing else, sir?” 

“ Nothing,” 

‘The two officers civilly bowed to each other, seated themselves in the 
stern sheets of their respective boats, and whirled off to the ships. Upon 
the quarter-deck of the Pennsylvania, the old Commodore was quietly seat- 
ej upon agun; asthe officer advanced, he drily inquiredif he had obeyed 
orders. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then beat to quarters’--and the lively tenes of the fife and drum were 
jaickly heard sounding that inspiring call. Athousand active, hardy ]90k- 
ing fellows in a moment stood to their tackle and stations. The ship was 
ready for action. : 

In the meantime, signals had been passing from the British Admiral’s ship 
othe squadron. Soon after, a barge dashed alongside of the American sbip, 
and an officer of gallant bearing mounted the compavion-ladder, to whom 
was paid the highest military honors, and conducted to the presence of the 
old tar, who received his distinguished visitor with that gentlemanly courte- 

y for which heis remarkable. 

The following conversation took place : 

‘‘[ have the honor toaddress Commodore Stewart, | believe ?” 

“ My name is Charles S.ewart, sir,” replied he, smiling ; “and [have the 
honor to command the Home Squadron of the United States Navy.” 

Afier a pause of a few moments, the Admiral, for such was the rank of 
the officer with the star upon his breast, said,“ Lam informed, sir, that it is 
your intention to interrupt the passage of her Bri'annic Majesty’s fleet into 
that harbor,” pointing towards the Havana: “am 1 rightly informed, sir iad 

“Tf for the purpose of taking possession of the Island, you are rightly 
informed.” 

“ You, certainly,sir,” responded the Admiral, with much warmth, “ can 
have no such instructions from your government. lt was thought tnat there 
was a perfect vaderstanding between her Majesty’s Ministers, and the late 
Secretary of State at Washington, upon this subject. Lis far from the wish 
of Her Majesty's Government to enter into any hostile collision with the 
United States, with whom it isthe well-know and expressed wish of Her 
Majesty to remain upon ihe most friendly and pacific terms. Any interfer- 
ence upon your part in a matter of such deep and lively interest to Great 
Britain, would certainly involve the two nations in a war; I may add, noth- 
ing could be more unlooked for and nothing more unwarrantable.” 

‘ Now, look ye, Sir George,” said the Commodore, mildly and respeciful- 
ly, but with a peculiar air of determination not to be misunderstood, “ wheth- 
er [ have positive orders or not, is immaterial to you; I shall éct in this in- 
stance without regard to consequences, and for the good of my country. I 
shall be plain, explicit, and frank with you—our diplomacy will be brief. So 
long as the confederacy of the States exisis, Cuba must not pass into the hands 
of Great Britain, or any other scheming, enterprising, mercantile power. 

“ Havana is the key to the Galf, into which pours through the channel of 
‘he Mississippi, the wealth of allthe Western and Southern States, nor can 
my couniry be insensible to the danger to her peace and union, which must 
instantly follow from that timid policy which would permit this Island and 
her vast military fortificationto become a point d’appui for British crusade 
against her Southern domestic institutions. At all events, 1am prepared to 
assume the responsibility of my present position, and to sacrifice, in main- 
taining it, my cwn lite, and the lives of all those whom I row have the ho- 
norto comm.aud. While that flag waves over the head of Charles Stewart, 
your avowed inovement will be resisted to the lasit;” and mildly turning to 
his chief executive officer, he observed in low tones, “ lthink my country 
will applaud the act, and should I fall, do justice to my memory.” 

Fora moment, the Admiral gazed atthe imper.urbable features of the ve- 
eran tar, and said— 

‘“ Areyou :esolved, Commodore Stewiri ?” 

“ Admiral Sir George Brooke,” said the Commodore advancing close to 
him, bat with solemnity and respect, andin the most impressive manner— 
“Do you see yon distant Moro Casile ? its foundations are not more firm than 
my determination.” 

“Very well sir,” was the prompt reply. “I shall return to my vessel, and 
shall be under the unpleasant necessity of blowing you outof the water, for 
you see I am tento one.” 

“ Blow away, sir, but before you make the experiment, be pleased to cast 
your eyes to windward”’—for by this time the Home Squadron were within 
cannon shot, bearing down under a crowd of canvass. 

‘What ships are those, sir?” said the Admiral, addressing one of the offi- 
cersof the Pennsylvania, and whose face was glowing with delight at the 
prospect of a row, which he had not tasted since 1814. 

“ Those ships, sir ?” ; 

“ Yes, sir, those to windward. ; ‘ 

“Oh! Ibeg pardon, sir, only the Constitution, Macedonian, United States, 
Java, Brandywine, Yorktown, Germantown, and Steamers Princeton and 
Mipsissippi.” The Admiral then turned round to the American Comman- 
— ae his hat above his head, he said, ‘‘ Commodore Stewart, fare- 
well! 

“ Farewell, sir,” was the reply, and the Admiral departed, every military 
honor being paid to him that was due his rank. ' 

A cutter came along side, into which I sprung, freighted with despatches, 
and orders tohasten with all possible speed to a southerr port in the United 
States. As we passed the British transports, we observed that they were 
Crowded with troops. We passed through the American line; every thing 
was prepared for battle—the crews were at their stations. The question in- 
volun‘arily occurred, how many of these gallant fellows, whose hearts throb 
with enthusiasm, will be laid low ere sunset ? : : 

* We could observe the Pennsylvania still hove to—occasionally a bright 
‘usket or cutlass gleamed in the sun~ and a flag now fluttered from the pin- 
nhacle of each of her towering masts. The squadron was advancing in line 
of battle; while the Princeton and Mississippi were hovering like hawks 
upon the flanks. The British fleet had filed away for the harbor, which lay 





Eye Sprit of te Cimes. 


two fleets, acloud of smoke rolled from the side cf the Bellerophon, and ere 
the rcar of the artillery reached us, we could see the splinters and spars fly- 
ing intothe air from the decks of the Pennsylvania—but no return to that ter- 


vania passed betweentwo large ships, and the sea and air shook with a tre- 


were enveloped in adun canopy of sulphurows smo ; 
could see the stars and stripes still waving proudly.. Occasionally a ,heavy 
explosion burst upon the ear. Ls 

“ There goes Stockton’s big gun; I pity the fellow that got that pill ; and 
there goes another ” 

“ Hurrah!” said the skipper, and our littie crew waved their hats, and 
stretched over the bul warks as if tojampintothe sea toaid their countrymen, 

Long after this scene had sunk below the hovizon, wecould hear the bat- 
le like a gathering tropical storm. What was the result, we cannot say ; duty 
compelled us from the gloricus scene. Whether the Commodore was blown 
out of the water or not, time only will disclose. If it shouldbe so, we know 
what the people of the Uniced States will feel for the memory of the gallant 
old fe low; and if he lives, and returns triumphant, we do not think there 
= be much trouble about canvassing for the next Presidency of the United 

tates, 
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FOREIGN POLICE. 


Mrs. Matoney’s Wiacery.—A fat, fiery-faced, aad very fidgetty little 
woman, hight Mary Maloney, clad in widow’s weeds, bounced into the 
witmess-box, apparently in a state of breathless eagerness to unfold her 
grievances touching something or somebody. Mrs. Maloney, it seemed, 
charged one Mrs. Hester O’ Leary with tearing her hair and inflicting divers 
thumps and bumps, “ without leave first had and obtained,” and certainly 
Mrs, M. presented “ ocular” demonstration of her having been engaged in a 
melee of some sort, for her not uncomely face was adorned with one of 
those interesting and noticeable discolorations vulgarly called a black eye, 
which organ ever and anon, as she progressed in her case, was “ in a fine 
frenzy rolling” towards the object of her vengeance. 

There was what is called a ‘“‘ cruss warrant” at the suit of Mrs, O'Leary 
againstone Patrick O'Flaherty, though both the warrants might appropri- 
ately be called “ cross” warrants, for all the parties interested seemed to be 
“cross” enough to “ warrant” the term. 

“ Well, Mrs. Maloney,” said the clerk, “let us hear what you have to say, 
and pray be as brief as possible.” 

“ma lone widdy, yer banner,’ began Mrs. M., crumpling a dingy white 
sub tance which was no doubt intended to represent a cambric pocket hand 
kerchief, “ 1’m a lone widdy, yer werchip; an’ sure, yer hanner, if [ think 
proper to prefer the companionship of Misther O’Flaherty, what matter to 
anybody all the world over, yer werschip, for” 

“ Oh, bu',” interrupted the clerk, “tell us what Mrs. O’Leary did to you, 
that is what we have to talk about just now.” 

* Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Maloney, curtseying; “ Well, as I was saying, it 
was just three months come Jast Sunday was a week sence my poor ould 
man (rest his soulin glory!) was berried; an’ be the same token, a mighiy 
respectable wake we med over him, though I say it as should’nt; an’ so, ses I 
to Misther O’Fiaherty, ses I, ‘’Spose we have a bit of a jollification next 
Sunday, for,’ ses 1, ‘ it’s a poor heart that nivver rejoices,’ ses I. ‘ Wid al! 
me heart,’ ses Mr. O’Flaherty, ‘ for,’ ses he, ‘ poor Jerry’il be nivver the wi- 
ser for it, now he’s under the sod, 

‘Wid the tip of his nose 
An’ the tops of his toes 
Turned up tothe roots of the daisies!’ 
ses he, for ye see, yer hanner, Pat O'Flaherty is a bit of a poit, let alone his 
bein’ an illegant piper ; ‘ besides,’ ses he, ‘iv’ll keep his mim’ry green in our 
sowls, as Tommy Moore ses,’ ses he. An’ so her hanner”—— 

“Oh dear me!” sighed the clerk, looking anxiously at the clock; “but I 
suppose there’s nothing for it but patience!” 

* An’ so, yer hanner,” resumed Mrs. Maloney, “to make a long story shor', 
I had a gatherin’ of the boys an’ girls at me own place, an’ maybe there 
wasn’t tay an’ muffins, an’ beer an’ whisky galore for them, an’ maybe they 
didn’t drink i: too; but no matther—an’ Misther O'Flaherty fetched his pipes 
wid him, an’ the gossoons an’ the colleens, maybe they didn’t welt the flure 
till they were tired in airnes', an’ all wint merry as Tim Rooney’s weddin’ 
bell, as Mr. O’Fiaherty sed, ontil Mistress E'ty O’Leary, that’s to the fore 
here, jumped up al! ov a suddint, an’ tore me hair” 

“D’ye lees that ?” shouted a voice from the body of the court; ‘“‘il’s a 
wig she wears, yer hanner, an’ she’s nuthin’ else in life but a hape of decaite, 
so she is!” 

“Oh, banathalath !” ejaculated Mrs. Maloney, turning a contemptuous 
louk to the quarter whence the voice proceeded, “that’s one of thim that’s 
wantin’ to have Mister O'Flaherty to her ownself. An’ so,as I was sayin’, 
Evly O'Leary here ‘tacked me all’s one as if she was a wild baste, an’ gev me 
this cruel black eye, yer hanner,so she did. Look ye here, sir (pointing to 
the conspicuous ecchymosis alluded to), an’ thin—but I don’t Know what 
bapped afther that at all at all, yer hanner.” 

‘I'he Magistrate: How was it that the merry-making took such a serious 
tura ? though I suppose such things are nothing without a fight,eh? 

“Oh, the deuce a know I know how it kem about, yer werschip,” said 
Mrs. Maloney,“ but | believe Mr. O'Flaherty does.” 

“ Oh, bother!” shouted the same voice as before, “ wasn’t it all about Mis- 
thress Maloney’s wig, to be sure, yer hanner!” 

The magistrate directed this busy interpreter to be put out of the court, 
anc then requested Mr. O’Flaberty to stand forward and explain the trans- 
action, 

Misther Patrick O'Flaherty was really a fine specimen of the “ finest pis- 
aptrv cn the face of the airth.”. He was upwards of six feet high, witha 
jolly red tace, redolent of poteen and good humor, and a twinkling grey eye, 
beating with mischief and fun 

Magistrate: Pray, Mr. Flaherty, what are you? ' 

“'Troth, yer hanner,’ said Mr. O’Fiaherty, “it ’ad be mighty bard for 
me to give a natheral description of me own self these hard times. Yer 
werschip, many a time I’ve had the hanner of playin’a planxty in the halls 
an’ in the parlers too of the grandest nobles an’ gentles in ould Ireland, for 
evver since I was a tiny gossvon no bigger than the hoighth of your hanner’s 
knee, I could use the uaion pipes wid anny piper betune the Giant’s Cause- 
way and Cape Clear, an’ divil a weddin’ or a wake, or a fair, ora christeain’ 
was there, from Magherafelt to Ballinafad that Patrick O'Flaherty wasn’t 
welkim at. Butit’s the r. pa'e, yer hanner, an’ Father Matchew, an’ tay- 
totalism, that’s desthroyeé the poor piper all out entirely—an’ thim timp’- 
rance bands, wid their new-fangled brass things that they call by forrin 
names, has put the great extinguisheron usentirely. O musha! yer hanner, 
it’s meself that sighs with Tommy Movure— 

‘ O, thim days is gone whin byewty bright 

My heart’s chain wove!” 
for the boys an’ girls are afeard now to handle their feet in ould Ireland, 
‘case its against the docthrine of timp’rance, I’m towld; an’, as to music, 
instead of ‘ Carolan’s recaite for drinkin’ whisky, we hear nothin’ but ‘ The 
cold water,’ or may be‘ Pully, patthe kittle on,’ or such like. Well, sir, 
seein’ that, like the black genUJeman in the play, my occupation had shown 
me the back same of its stockin’, | kem over here to thry me luck, an’ by 
good foriin’ I met wid me country woman, Misthress O’Leary, here.” 

Mr. O’Fiaherty then related what he knew of the subject matter of the 
present warrant, and it appeared from his testimony that there was a large 
party at Mrs. Maloney’s Joagings as stated, and that in the course of the re- 
velry Mrs. O’Leary suddenly took offence at some rather high-flown 
compliments which he had paid to the fair hostess, and assaulted her by tear- 
ing her hair and blackening her eye. ‘The other ladies present, who it 
would seem were bewitched by Mr. O’Fiaberty’s poetry and pipery, joined 
in the attack, anda general “skrimmage” ensued, which was ouly put an 
end to by Mr. O'Flaherty using 
Mrs. O’Leary received a “ whack” 
against their owner. ’ ' 

Mrs. Maloney here hastily untied a small bundl2, and produced a quantity 
of hair, in silent testimony of the usage she had received from Mrs, Q’Lea- 
ry, but unluckily she had pat on a new wig that morning to make hersel! 
look younger and more interesting, and it would seem she had forgotten the 

r of the hair she produced was a bright red, whilst 


circumstance, for the colo : : 
that of the smooth tress’s on her plump forehead was jet black, a piece of 
“contretemps” which quile confuunded her and convulsed the court with 


laughter. ‘ : 
“Didn't I tell ye, yer hanner, she wore a wig ?” shouted a little woman 


cautiously peeping in at the door. ‘‘ Owwow !” 
Magistrate: I dismiss both these warrants. 








from them she obtained a warrant 





Encoring.—We cut the following revsibie remarks from the Boston Tran 
script, and accord to them our heartiest concurrence. — 

‘*We venture to ask what propriety there is in encoring the performance at 
a public concert. For our own part, we should as svon think of calling on a 
clergyman from his pulpit,or 4 lecturer before a popular assembly, to repeat 
passages of peculiar pathos or beauty, as of calling on a singer to repeat 
a song; and we are always gratified when we see the performers have inde- 
pendence to go on, as they sometimes will do, with the arrangement as written 
down in the bill. We doubt whether a performer can repeat a song, with apy 
thing like the satisfaction to himself which he feels when he happens to make 





civectiy on a line with the American flag snip. Whilst gazing from the j 


a good hit, the first time. But even if he can, what then! The bill is put 


stern of our receding bark, with intense interest upon the manceavres of the | 


rible salute. Again and again, did volumes of smoke and flame pour from | 
the side of the Bellerophon. Atthat moment the dark hull of the Pennsy)- | 


mendous concussion. Every vessel was now engaged in close comabat—all | bang th»; . mc . ; : B:! 
y T aentieete, Ma “ae | » though real is moderate ;’ and it is our object to illustrate the old divine’s 


- o0T . 


st our hands to show us what be intends to do. And it is evideotly an em- 
ariassment te have aa audience (or a small port on of an audience) demanding 
repetitions. It is an annoyance, and we hope to see it abendoned.”’ 


WIDOWS. 
Puller says, in his ‘ Holy State,’ that ‘the good widow's grief for her hus- 





a by two famous and most ancient stories ; 
ofer a few remarks upon the species widow 


7 ae -} oe : ‘ ' 
ecuhiaan ve derived from the Latin viduus, void, then Mr. Weller the elder’s 
ides hess vidder, is the most etymological. We are, however, far from 

ye Laat gentleman's feelings toward those ladies, cleverest of their class, 


We love widows. We gain by their loss. And the void to us and we fear to 


pe is any thing but an‘ aching void.’ 
ah chews pe oe Ss make a pun, amiss. Your sixteens and seven- 
mater dong posi S$ and sevens among themen. They are so walledabout 

y what 1s proper and what is not roper, that the d i 
cntiath eles Ff per, th y can do nothing but sit belt 
uprig i their arms folded. heir sitting, walking, riding, dancing, talk- 
ing, are all carefully graduated to the proper. They ae ar ak aan - Engl 
them, as a pigeon does when it sees a hawk, and take hold of eae 
though he were made of phosphorus ; and are bound loc t silly and Gi 
fuge under mamma's wings, if the air be tai iby the cen ne See 

get amma % gs, tainted by the ghost of a possible im- 
propriety. In Spanish society young ladies are danced with, but never spoken 
to; but no more of them: 

‘Non ragionam di lor; ma guarda e passa.” 
But a widow, as soon as the becoming sorrow is over, which soon takes place, 
is always gay, always charming : 
‘‘Jeppo. La princesse est reuve, Maffio. 
Mar. On le voit bien 4 sa gaiete.’ 
In the first place, the widow sait vivre. She knows how to talk to men and how 
to treat them. In the second, she does what she pleases, and Miss Scandalthas 
to shriek, ‘* How improper!” ina whisper. Jn the third place, she never grows 
A spinster is on the wane at five-and-twenty, and at forty, even Echo 


but we would in the first place 


old. 
would be afraid to answer her, for fear she should consider it an offer: but a 
widow at thirty is on the “ wax,” and in her prime at forty ; at least so says the 
song. We wonder that all women do not wish they were born widows ; and 
that failing, and the occasion presenting itself, do not emulate the fifty Misses 
Danaus, in the mythology, who in their haste to become widows, stabbed their 
husbands on the wedding night. 

The Rev. Dr. Sterne remarks, that ‘‘ the Lord tempers the wind to the shom 
lamb.’’ Bereaved married people must be shorn lambs. We have heard wi- 
dowers a fortnight after the sad event humming Gai! Gai! de profundis !-- 
and widows finding the breeze of a most comfortable temperature, and keep- 
ing up a cheerful liveman-loving spirit behind their impenetrable black veils, 
just as the sun shines as brightly as ever behind the darkest thunder-cloud. 

The first tale is that of the Matron of Ephesus, told with infinite spirit by La 
Fontaine in his Contes. He took it from Boccaccio. It is to be foundin Pe- 
tronius, who had it from the Greeks. They borrowed it from the Arabians, 
who in their turn owe it to the Chinese. Du Halde has it in hs version. The 
origin of most of our every day stories is as completely hidden in the obscurity 
of by-gone ages as the name of the inventor of the plough. 

Once upon atime there lived in Ephesus a lady renowned for her beauty and 
for her wit, but most of all for her intense affection for her husband. Mothers 
cited her as an example to their daughters, and husbands were forever singing 
her praises to their wives. In short, the town esteemed itself lucky in possess- 
ing within its walls such a model of virtne. But alas! the husband died. Far 
from being consoled by a will full of legacies in her favour, the widow aban- 
doned herself to the most distressing grief, and sobbed and groaned so bitterly 
and so loudly, that all the neighbourhood was in tears. Frantic with her loss, 
she resolved to descend into the tomb with her husband, and to die upon his 
body. A faithful maid-servant accompanied her, after trying in vain to bring 
back her mistress to the love of life. She wished to feed her eyes to the last 
upon the bier of the deceased, and this was the only aliment she intended to 
allow herself. One day passed in sighing and weeping, and her grief omitted 
nothing which is necessary in such cases. 

Another dead body was lodged not far from this tomb, but very differently. 
His monument was a gallows, and himself his only epitaph—a warning to all 
thieves! A soldier watched him night and day, and was threatened with in- 
stant death if the body were removed. During the night, the sentinel perceived 
to his great surprise a light flashing through the crevices of the tomb, and steal- 
ing toward it, heard many soft oh’s and alas’s. Entering, he was amazed to 
see two pretty women In tears, and inquired politely what motive could induce 
them to inhabit so melancholy an abode? The widow did not of course deign 
to answer, but the servant explained to him that they had resolved to starve 
themselves to death for love of the deceased. The soldier explained as well as 
he was able what life was, and asked leave to take his supper in their presence, 
ifthey would eat nothing themselves. They gave him permission. Animated 
by the beauty of the lady, and assisted by the maid, who began to tire of star- 
vation, he pleaded so warinly and so well, that the dame consented by degrees 
to forget her mort, and to bestow herself upon him. Just as they had ratified 
the compact by a kiss, under the very nose of the defunct, he heard a noise 
without, and rushing to his post, found the body gone' Overwhelmed with 
shame and fear, he returned to the tomb, acquainted the ladies with the fate 
which awaited him, and bade adieu to his bride. 

** What !"" said the servant, * shall we allow you to be hung for such a trifle ? 
No! No! One body is like another. Let us hang up our old master. No one 
will know the diffe rence.” 

‘The mistress consented ; the *‘ dear departed ’* was suspended in the place 
of the thief; and the soldier left the guard-house for the palace of the Matron 


| of Ephesus. 


‘The other story is from the Zadig of Voltaire, and illustrates the same char- 
acteristic trait. 
_ One day Zadig’s wife Azora returned from a walk, swelling with rage. “ What 
is the matter, my dear!” said Zadig ; ‘‘ what can have happened to put you so 
beside yourself?” 

** Alas !’’ said she, “ you would be as indignant as I am, if you had only seen 
what I have witnessed. I went to console the young widow Cosron, who not 
long siuce erected a tomb to her husband near the brook which flows through 








yonder meadow, and vowed to the gods to remain at the tomb so long as the 
waters of the stream should flow by it.”’ 

‘* There isgn estimable woman for you !”’ said Zadig ; “ she sincerely loved 
her husband.” 

: “ Ah!’ replied Azora, ‘‘ if you only knew what she was doing when I visited 
ner!” 

“Well, what? sweet Azora!” 

‘** She was labouring to turn the course of the stream !"’ Azora was so vehe- 
ment in her condemnation of the young widow's conduct, and overwhelmed her 
with so many hard names, that Zadig was displeased with so great a parade of 
virtue. 

He had a friend named Cador, who was one of those young men whom his 
wife thought better behaved and more moral than most others. He made him 
his contidant, and promised him a large sum if his plan succeeded. 

When Azora, who had been passing a day or two at the house of a relation, 
returned to town, the servants in tears announced to her that her husband had 
died suddenly the night before, and had been buried that morning in the tomb of 
his ancestors at the bottom of the garden. She raved, tore her hair, and called 
the gods to witness that she would not survive him. 

That evening Cador asked permission to see her, and they wept together. 
The next day they shed fewer tears, and dined together. Cador informed her 
that his friend had left him the greater part of his propeyty, and hinted that it 
would be his greatest happiness to share it with her. The lady wept, grew an- 
gry, but allowed herself to be appeased. ‘The conversation became more con- 
fidential. Azora praised the defunct, but confessed that he had many faults 


his pipes as mediatorial weapons, and asj from which Cador was exempt 


In the midst of the supper, Cador complained of a violent pain in his liver. 
The anxious lady rang for her essences, thinking that perhaps one among them 
might be good for the liver-complaint. She regretted deeply that the great 
Hermes was no longer at Babylon; she even deigned to touch the side where 
Cador experienced such intense pain. ‘“ Are you subject to this creel com- 
plaint 1” said she, compassionately. “ It sometimes nearly kills me,” replied 
Cador, “‘ and there is only one remedy which soothés it, and that is to apply on 
my side the nose of a man who died the day béfore.” 

«That is a strange remedy !” said Azora. 

‘Not so strange,” he answered, as Dr. Arnoult’s apoplexy-bags.’’* 

This reason, and the great merit of the young man, decided Azora. “ After 
all,” said she, ‘“* when my husband passes from the world of yesterday into the 
world of to-morrow over the bridge Tchinavar, the angel Asrael will not refuse 
to admit him because his nose is a little shorter in the second life than in the 
| first.” 

So taking a razor in her hand, she went to the tomb of her husband, bathed 
| it with her tears, and approached to cut off his nose as he lay extended in the 
' coffin. Zadig sprang up, holding his nose with one hand, and seizing the razor 
| with the other. “Madam!” he cried, “‘say no more against the widow Cos- 
‘ron! ‘The idea of cutting off my nose is quite equal to that of turning a wa- 
| ter-course !” 

And this is the end of our other story. 

The most sincere of us, alas! are always hypocrites, but never so much as 
when we bring our grief before the eyes of the world, Knickerbocker. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF TRAFALGAR. 


‘This day, the 21st October, is the thirty eighth anniversary of the victory of 
‘Trafalgar, and of the death of the hero who achieved it. ‘The admirable “ Life 
of Nelson,” by Southey, —_ to be familiar to every Englishman. They who 
are unacquainted with it will be grateful to us for the extracts which we shall 
present to them from its pages ; whilst THE pay will bestow upon those passa- 
ges a new and solenin interest for those readers ever: to whom the entire work is 
intimately known. ‘To this end, therefore, we shall confine our extracts chiefly 
to the events of the day—rapidly glancing at Nelson’s previons career, and se- 
lecting by the way such anecdotes of him, and such of his sayings, as are the 
most characteristic of him. 

Horatio Nelson was born September 29, 1758, in the parsonage-house of 
Burnham Thorpe, a village in the county of Norfolk, of which his father was 
rector. He very early manifested au inclination for the sea. When at school, 
at Downham,* be gave strong indication of what his mind was tending to ; he 
would make his playmates pump up water, while he floated his paper ships down 
the stream. At only twelve years of he read in the county newspaper that 
his unele, Captain Maurice Suckling, of the navy was appointed to the hair 
nable, of sixty-four guns. “ Do, William,” seid he to a brother, who was a 
year and a half older than himself, “ write to my father, and tell him that I 
should like to go to sea with uncle Maurice. Accordingly Captain Suckling 
was written to. ‘* What,” said he in his answer, *‘ has poor Horatio done, who 
is s0 weak, that he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at sea ? 
But let him come ; and the first time we go into action a cannon ball may knock 
off his head and provide for him at once.” 

[tis manifest from these words that Horatio was not the boy whom his uncle 
would have chosen to bring up in his own profession. He was never of a strong 
body, yet he had alreadygiven proofs of that resolute heart and nobleness of 
mind which, during his whole career of labour and of glory, so eminently dis- 
tinguished him. hen a mere child he strayed a bird’s nesting from his grand- 
mother’s house ; the dinner hour elapsed ; he was absent, and could not be 
found ; and the alarm of the family became very great, for they apprehended 
that he might have been carried off by gipsies. At length, after search had 
been made for him in various directions, he was discovered alone, sitting com- 
posedly by the side of a brook which he could not get over. ‘ J wonder, child,” 
said the old lady when she saw him, “that hunger and fear did not drive you 
home.” ‘Fear! grandmother,” replied the future hero, “I never saw fear— 
what is it?’ Once, after the winter holidays, when he and his brother William 
had set off on horseback to return to school,they came back, because there had 
been a fall of snow; and William, who did not much like the journey, said it 
was tuo deep to venture on ‘*If that be the case,’’ said the father, “ you cer- 
tainly shall not go, but make another attempt; and ifthe road is dangerous you 
may return ; but remember, boys, I leave it to your honor !” The snow was deep 
enough to have afforded them a reasonable excuse ; but Horatio was not to be pre- 
vailed upon to turn back. *‘ We must go on,” said he ; ‘* remember, brother, it was 
left to ourhonor !” There were some fine pears growing in the schoolmaster’s 
garden, which the boys regarded as lawful booty, and in the highest degree 
tempting ; but the boldest among them were afraid to venture for the prize. 
Horatio volunteered upon this service ; he was lowered down at night from the 
bedroom window by some sheets, plundered the tree, was drawn up with the 
pears, and then distributed them among his schoolfellows without reserving any 
for himself. ‘ Heonly took them,” he said, “‘ because every other boy was 
afraid.’ Upon many occasions in after-life he declared his indifference about 
~— money, and expressed his contempt of those officers who made that their 
object 

He joined his uncle's ship, the Raisonnable, which was then lying at Chatham ; 
but she being paid off, Captain Suckling was removed to the Triumph, seventy- 
four, then stationed as a guardship in the Thames. This was considered as 
too inactive a life for a boy, and Nelson was therefore sent a voyage to the West 
[ndies in the merchant-ship, commanded by Mr. John Rathbone, an excellent 
seaman, who had served as master’s mate under Captain Suckling,in the Dread- 
nought. He returned a practical seaman. 

Nelson had not been many months on board the Triumph when his love of 
enterprise was excited by hearing that two ships were fitting out for a voyage 
of discovery toward the North Pole, and with some difficulty he was allowed to 
join the expedition. 

* * * * * * 

‘The ships were hemmed in by the ice. Young Nelson exposed himself in a 
daring manner. One night during the mid-watch, he stole from the ship with 
one of his comrades, taking advantage of a rising fog, and set off over the ice 
in pursuit of a bear. It was not long before they were missed. ‘The fog 
thickened, and Captain Lutwidge and his officers became exceedingly alarmed 
for their safety. Between three and four inthe morning the weather cleared, 
and the two adventurers were seen, ata considerable distance from the ship, 
attacking ahuge bear. ‘The signal for them to return was immediately made : 
Nelson's comrade called upon him but in vain ; his musket had flashed in the 
pan; their ammunition was expended, and a chasm in the ice, which divided 
him from the bear, probably preserved his life. ‘ Never mind,” he cried ; “ do 
but let me get a blow at the devil with the but-end of my musket, and we shall 
have him.” Captain Lutwidge, however, seeing his danger, fired a gun, whiclr 
had the desired effect of frightening the beast; and the boy then returned, 
somewhat afraid of the consequences of the trespass. The captain reprimand- 
ed him sternly for conduct so unworthy of the office which he filled, and desired 
to know what motive he could have for hunting a bear! ‘ Sir,’’ said he, pout- 
ing his lip, as he was wont to do when agitated, “1 wished to kill the bear, that 
[ might carry the skin to my father.” P 

Returning from this expedition, Nelson went to the East Indies, but was 
compelled to return in consequence of ill-health. Shortly after this he received 
his commission as Second Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, Captain Wilham 
Locker, then fitting out for Jamaica. During one of their cruises the Lowe- 
stoffe captured an American letter-of-marque ; it was blowing a gale, and a 
heavy sea ranning. The First Lieutenant being ordered to board the prize,went 
below to put on his hanger. It happened to be mislaid ; and,while he was seek- 
ing it, Captain Locker came on deck. Perceiving the boat still alongside, and 
in danger every moment of being sh i he exclaimed, ‘* Have I no officer 
in the ship who can board the prize !” Nelson did not offer himself immediately, 
waiting, with his usual sense of propriety, for the First Lieutenant’s return ; 
but, hearing the Master volunteer, he jumped into the boat, saying, ‘It is my 
turn now ; and if I come back it is yours.” 

But we must pass on, as rapidly as our enthralling subject will allow us, to 
the object of the day. 

When he attained the age of twenty-one, Nelson was posted ; his promotion 
had been almost as rapid asit could be. He was thoroughly master of his pro- 
fession, and his zea] and ability were acknowledged wherever he was known. 
{n the West Indies be greatly distinguished himself on many occasions. We have 
noticed his disregard of prize-money. This is one am ong many instances which 
might be cited. 

On his arrival at Sandy Hook, he waited on the Commander-in-Chief, admi- 
ral Digby, who told him he was come on a fine station for making prize- 
money. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ Nelson made answer ; butthe West Indies is the station 
for honour.” 

Major General Sir Thomas Shirley was at this time Governor of the Leeward 
{slands ; and when Nelson waited on him to inform him how he intended to act, 
and upon what grounds, he replied that “old generals were not in the habit 
of taking advice from young gentlemen.”—* Sir,” said the young officer, with 
that confidence in himself which never carried him too far, and always was 
equal to the occasion, ‘I am as old asthe Prime Minister of England, and 
think myself as capable of commanding one of his Majesty's ships as that Min- 
ister is of governing the state.” He was resolved to do his duty, whatever 
might be the opinion or conduct of others; and upon this principle did 
he act throughout his career. On the 30th of January, 1793, about the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, Nelson was appointed to the Agamemnon, 
of 64 guns. 

“There are three things, young gentleman,” said Nelson to one of his mid- 
shipmen, ** which you are constantly to bear in mind. First, you must always 
implicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any opinion of your own re- 
specting their propriety ; second!v, you must consider every man your enemy 
who speaks ill of your King ; and thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you 
do the devil.” With these feelings he engaged in the war. His hatred of the 
French, indeed, was intense and heartfelt. It was as if the whole nation had 
been but one man, and that one his own personal and bitter enemy. This feel- 
ing he expressed on many occasions. 

While in command of the Agamemnon, Nelson assisted most materially at 
the siege and reduction of Bastia. And here, speaking of his men, he says :— 
My seamen are now what British seamen ought to be—almost invincible. 

They really mind shot,no more than peas.” And, again :—** We are but few, but 
of the right sort.” Shortly afterwards, at the siege of Calvi, he served on 
shore. Here a shot struck the ground near him, and drove the small gravel 
into one of his eyes, whereby he lost the sight of it. 

After the fall of Calvi his services were, y a strange omission, altogether 
overlooked, and his name was not even mentioned in the list of wounded. This 
was bo ways imputable to the Admiral (Lord Hood), forhe sent home to Go- 
vernment Nelson's journal of the siege, that they might fully understand the 
nature of his indefatigable and unequalled exertions. Nelson felt himself neg- 
lected. ‘* One hundred and ten days,” said he, ** I have been actually engag- 
ged at sea and on shore against the enemy, three actions against ships, two 
against Bastia in my ship, four boat actions, and two villages taken, and twelve 


* This anecdote is nct in Sou hey, but is derived fro.n another source. 





sail of vessels burnt. I do not know that any one hasdone more. They have 
not done me justice. But nevermind, I |] havea gazette of my own.” How 
amply was this second-sight of glo realized ! his contidence in himself he 
again expresses some time afterwards ina letter to his wife :—*‘ One day or 
other I will have a long gazette to myself.” 

In the battle off Cape St. Vincent, Nelson (then Commodore) in the Captain 
seventy-four, bore a conspicuous part, and mainly assisted in gaining the victory. 
He was for a long time in action with the Santissima Trinidad, one hundred and 
thirty-six. the San Joseph, one hundred and twelve, the Salvador del Mundo, 
one hundred and twelve, the San Nicholas, eighty, the San Isidro, seventy-four 
another seventy-four, and another first-rate Trowbridge, inthe Culloden, im- 
mediatety joined, and most nobly supported him ; and for nearly an hour did the 
Culloden and Captain maintain what Nelson called “ this apparently but nut 
really unequal contest.” Soch was the advantage of skill and discipline, and 
the confidence which brave men derive from them. Nelson having taken pos- 
session of the San Nicholas, from that ship boarded the San Joseph, he himself 
leading the way ; and there, on the quarter-deck of an enemy’s first rate, he 
received the swords of the officers, giving them, as they were delivered, one by 
one, to William Fearney, one of his old Agamemnon’s, who, with the utmost 
coolness, put them under his arm, “‘ bundling them up,” in the lively expres- 
sion of Collingwood, “ with as much composure as he would have made a fag- 
got, though twenty-two sail of their line were still within gun-shot.”’ 

As soon as the action was discontinued, Nelson went on board the Admiral’s 
ship. Sir John Jervis received him on the quarter deck, took him in his aris, 
and said he could not sufficiently thank him. For this victory the Commander- 
in-Chief was rewarded with the title of Earl St. Vincent. Nelson, who, before 
the action was known in England, had been advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, had the Order of the Bath given him. 

After what he would have called some trifling affairs, Sir Horatio (now Rear- 
Admira] of the Blue) sailed at the head of an expedition against Teneriffe. 
He was perfectly aware how desperate a service this was likely to prove. The 
enterprise was successful, and cost Nelson, who insisted upon heading the at- 
tack, an arm. 

In the act of stepping out of the boat to land Nelson received a shot through 
the right elbow, and fell ; but as he fell he caught the sword which he had 
just drawn, in his left hand, determined never to part with it while he lived, for 
it had belonged to his uncle, Captain Suckling, and he valued it like arelic. Nis- 
bet, who was close to him, placed him at the bottom of the boat, and laid his 
hat over the shattered arm, lest the sight of the blood, which gushed out in 
great abundance, should increase his faintness. He then examined the wound, 
and taking-some silk handkerchiefs from his neck bound thei round tight over 
the lacerated vessels. Had it not been for this presence of mind in his son-in 
law, Nelson must have perished. One of his barge-men, by name Lovel, tore 
his shirt into shreds, and made a sling withthem for the broken limb. They 
then collected five other seamen, by whose assistance they succeeded, at length 
in getting the boat afloat ; for it had grounded with the falling tide. Nisbet 
took one of the oars, and ordered the steersman to go close under the guns of 
the battery, that they might be safe from its tremendous fire. Hearing his voice 
Nelson roused himself, and desired to be lifted up in the boat that he might look 
about him. Nisbet raised him up, but nothing could be seen except the firing 
of the guns on shore, and what could be discerned by their flashef upon the 
stormy sea. ‘They pushed on for the Theseus. When they came alongside, 
he peremptorily refused all! assistance in getting on board. He desired to have 
only a single rope thrown over che side, which he twisted round his left hand, 
saying, ‘* Let mealone ; I have yet my legs left and one arm. Tell the sur- 
geon to make haste and get his struments. I know | must lose my right arm 
so the sooner it is offthe better." The spirit which he displayed in jumping up 
the ship’s side astonished everybody. 

Early in the year 1698, Sir Horatio Nelson hoisted his flag in the Vanguard, 
and was ordered to rejoin Earl St. Vincent. 

Immediately on his rejoining the fleet, he was despatched to the Mediterra- 
nean, with a small squadron, in orderto ascertain, if possible, the object of the 
great expedition which at that time was fitting out, under Buonaparte, at ‘Tou- 
lon. The defeat of this armament, whatever might be its destination, was deem- 
ed by the British Government an object paramount to every other ; and Lar! 
St. Vincent was directed, if he thought it necessary, to take his whole force in- 
tothe Mediterranean, to relinquish, for that purpose, the blockade of the Span- 
ish fleet, as a thing of inferior moment : but if he should deem a detachment 
sufficient, ‘ I think it almost unnecessary,” said the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, in his secret instructions, “‘ to suggest to you the propriety of putting it un- 
der Sir Horatio Nelson.” 

With a reinforcement from Lord St. Vincent, and after along, an anxious, 
and a fruitless chase, Nelson then determined immediately to return to Alex- 
andria ; and the British fleet accordingly, withevery sail set, stood once more 
for the coast of Egypt. On the Ist of August, about ten in the morning, they 
came in sight of Alexandria. At four in the afternoon, Captain Hood, in the 
Zealous, made the signal for the enemy’s fleet. For many preceding days Ne!- 
son had hardly taken either sleep or food ; he now ordered his dinner to be ser- 
ved, while preparations were making for battle ; and when his officers rose 
from table and went to their separate stations, he said to them, ‘* Before this 
time to-morrow I shall have gamed a Peerage or Westminster Abbey.” 

During the whole pursuit, it had been Nelson’s practice, whenever circum- 
stances would permit, to have his Captains on board the Vanguard, and explain 
to them his own ideas of the different and best modes of attack, and such plans 
as he proposed to execute on falling in with the enemy, whatever their situa- 
tion might be. ‘There is no possible position, it is said, which he did not take 
into calculation. His officers were thus fully acquainted with his principles of 
tactics ; and such was his confidence in their abilities, that the only thing deter- 
mined upon, in case they should find the French at anchor, was for the ships to 
form as most convenient for their mutual support, and to anchor by the stern. 
** First gain the victory,” he said, ** and then make the best use of it you can.”’ 
The moment he perceived the position of the French, that intuitive genius with 
which Nelson was endowed displayed itself ; and he instantly determined on 


sign, exclaimed with transport, “ Ifwe succeed, what will the world say !” 
“There is noif in the case,” replied the Admiral : “ that we shall succeed is 
certain ; who may live totell the story is a very different question.” 

Of the victory of the Nile (of which Nelson said, ‘ Victory is not a name 
strong enough for such a scene—it isi conquest’’) our necessarily brief and 
hasty sketch of the career of the hero will not permit us to give many particu- 
jars. Of thirteen sail of the line nine were taken and two burned: of the four 
frigates one was sunk ; another, the Artimese, was burned in a villanous man- 
ner by her captain, M. Estandlet, who having fired a broadside at the Theseus, 
struck his colours, then set fire to the ship, and escaped with most of his crew 
to shore. The British loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to eight hundred 
and ninety-five. Westcott was the only captain who fell. Three thousand one 
hundred and five of the French, including the wounded, were sent on shore by 
cartel, and five thousand two hundred and twenty-five perished. 

In the course of the battle Nelson received a severe wound or the head from 
a piece of langridge shot. Captain Berry caught him in his arms as he was fal- 
ling. The great effusion of blood occasioned an apprehension that the wound 
was mortal. Nelson himself thought so. A large flap of the skin of the fore- 
head, cut from the bone, had fallen over oue eye, and the other being blind 
he was in total darkness. Whenhe was carried down the surgeon—in the 
midst of a scene scarcely to be conceived by those who have never seen a cock- 
pit in time of action, and the heroism which is displayed amid its horrors—with 
a natural and pardonable eagerness, quitted the poor fellow then under his hands 
that he might instantly attend the Admiral. ** No,” said Nelson, * I will take 
my turn with my brave fellows.’’ Nor would he suffer his own wound to be 
examined till every man who had been previously wounded was properly attend 
ed to. 

The battle of the Nile shook the power of France. “ Buonaparte,” said 
Welson, in a letter, immediately after the battle, to the Governor of Bombay, 
‘‘has never yet had to contend with an English officer, and I will make him re- 
spect us.” Buonaparte had yet much to learn ; and on the Plains of Waterloo 
there was a Wellington to finish his education. 

Nelson was now at the summit of glory. Honours and rewards were show- 
ered upon him by all those powers to whoin his success had given temporary 
relief. In his own country the King granted honourable augmentations to his 
arorial ensign. He was created Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burnham 
Thorpe with a pension of £2,000 for his own life, and those of his two imme- 
diate successors. A grant of £10,000 was voted tohim by the East India 
Company ; honours and presents were voted to him by other companies and cor 
porations ; the city of London presented a sword to him, and to each of his 
Captains ; and the First-Lieutenants of all his ships were promoted. 

With merely a general notice of his eminent services(the bare enumeration 
of which would occupy a column) at Malta, Sicily, and Naples ; for which 
amongst other honours and splendid rewards, the King of Naples bestowed on 
him the Dukedom of Bronte, worth, it was said, £3,000 a-year. We pass to 
what Nelson himself then considered the most tremendous of his battles—the 
battle of Copenhagen. 

From the Mediterranean Nelson returned to England where he was received 
with every mark of popular honour. Here he remained a few months. 

The Addington Administration was just at this time formed : and Nelson, 
who had solicited employment, and been made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, was 
sent to the Baltic, assecond in command, under Sir Hyde Parker, by Earl St. 
Vincent, the new First Lord of the Admiralty. The justice of the expedition 





to the Baltic has sometimes been questioned ; here is its justification. The 
three Northern Courts had formed a confederacy for making England resign her 


his plan of battle. Captain Berry, when he comprehended the scope of the de- | 





naval rights. Of these Courts, Russia was guided by the passions of its Empe- 
ror, Paul, a man crazed by the possession of greater power than can ever be 
safely, or perhaps innocently, possessed by weak humanity. Jenmark was 
French at heart, ready to co-operate in all the views of France. Sweden acted 
in acquiescence with the dictates of the two Powers whom it feared to offend. 
The Danish navy at this time consisted of 23 ships of the line, with about 31 
frigates and smaller vessels, exclusive of guard ships. ‘The Swedes had 18 
ships of the line, 14 frigates and sloops, 74 galleys and smaller vessels, besides 
gun-boats. ‘The Russians had 82 sail of the line and 40 frigates. Such a com- 
bination under the iniluence of France would soon have become formidable ; and 
never did the British Cabinet display more decision than in instantly preparing 
to crush it. 

When Nelson joined the fleet at Yarmouth he found the Admiral “a little 
nervous about dark nights and fields of ice.” “ But we must brace up,” said 
he ; “* these are not times for nervous systems.”” The fleet sailed on the 12th 
of March (1801). 

* * * * * * 

Nelson, who was now appointed to lead the van, shifted his fag to the Ele- 
phant, Captain Foley, a lighter ship thanthe St. George, and therefore fitter 
for the expected operations. Orders had been given to pass the Sound as soon 
as the wind would permit ; and, onthe afternoon of the 29th, the ships were 
cleared for action with an alacrity characteristic of British seamen. At day- 
break on the 30th it blew a top-sail breeze from N W. The signal was made 
and the fleet moved on inorder of battle ; Nelson’s division in the van, Sir 
Hyde’s in the centre, and Admiral Graves’s in the rear. 

The enemy’s force was not the only, nor the greatest, obstacle with which 
the British fleet had to contend : there was another to be overcome before they 
could come in contact with it. ‘Thechannel was little known, and extremely 
intricate ; all the buoys had been removed, and the Danes considered this diffi- 
culty as almost insuperable, thinking the channel impracticable for so large a 
fleet. Nelson himself saw the soundings made, and the buoys laid down, boat- 
ing it upon this exhausting service, day and night, till it was effected. 

On the 2d of April (Good Friday), at five minutes after ten, the action com- 
menced. ‘The plan of attack had been complete, but disconcerted by untoward 
accidents. Of twelve ships of the line, one was entirely useless, and two others 
in a situation where they could render but little service. Of the squadron of 
gun-brigs only one could get mto action, and only two of the bomb-vessels 
could reach their appointed station, and open their mortars on the arsenal, firing 
over both fleets. 

Nelson’s agitation had been extreme when he saw himself, before the action 
begun, deprived of a fourth part of his ships of the line ; but no sooner was he 
in battle, where his squadron was received with the fire of more thana thousand 
guns, than as if that artillery, like music, had driven away all care and painful 
thoughts, his countenance brightened, and, as a bystander describes him, his con- 
versation became joyous, animated, elevated, and delightful. The Commander 
in-Chief neantime, near enough to the scene of action to know the unfavourable 
accidents which had so materially weakened Nelson, and yet too distant to 
know the real state of the contending parties, suffered the most dreadful anxiety. 
To get to his assistance was iinpossible—both wind and current were against hun. 
Fear for the event, in such circumstances, would naturally preponderate in the 
bravest mind ; and, at one o'clock, perceiving that after three hours endurance the 
enemy's fire was unslackened, he began to despair of success. ‘I will make 
the sigual of recal,” said he to h'scaptain, “ for Nelson's sake. If he is ina 
condition to continue the action successfully, he will disregard it ; if he is not, 
it will be an excuse for his retreat, and no blame can be imputed to him.” 

Nelson was at this time, in all the excitement of action, pacing the quarter- 
deck. A shot through the mainmast knocked the splinters about ; and he ob- 
served to one of his officers with a smile, *‘ It is warm work, and this day may 
be the last to any of us ata moment ’’—and then stopping short at the gang- 
way, added, with emotion—* But mark you, | would not be elsewhere for thou- 
sands.” About this time the signal Lieutenant called out, that Number Thirty- 


(nine (the signal for discontinuing the action) was thrown out by the commander- 


in-ehief. He continued to walk the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it. 
The signal officer met him at the next turn, and asked if he should repeat it. 
* No,” he replied, * acknowledge it.” He now paced the deck, moving the 
stump of his lost arm in a manner which always indicated great emotion. ‘ Do 
you know,” said he to Mr. Ferguson, ** what is shown on board the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ! Number Thirty-nine!’ Mr. Ferguson asked what that 
meant !—* Why, to leave off action!” ‘hen, shrugging up his shoulders, he 
repeated the words—* Leave off action? No, damn me ifI do! You know, 
Foley,’’ turning to the captain, “I have only one eye—I have a right to be 
blind sometimes :’"—and then, putting the glass to his blind eye, in that mood 
of mind which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, “‘ I really don’t see the sig- 
ral!” Presently he exclaimed, “ Damn the signal! Keep mine for closer 
battle, flying! ‘That's the wayI answer such signals! Nail mine to the 
mast !”" 

Between one and two the fire of the Danes slackened ; about two it ceased 
froin the g.eater part of their line, and some of their lighter ships were adrift. 
It was, however, difficult to take possession of those which struck, because the 
batteries on Amak Island protected them, and because an irregular fire was 
kept up from the ships themselves as the boats approached. 

By half-past two the action had ceased along that part of the line which was 
astern of the Elephant, but not with the ships ahead and the Crown Batteries- 
Nelson seeing the manner in which his boats were fired upon when they went 
to take possession of the prizes, became angry, and said, he must either send 
on shore to have this irregular proceeding stopped, or send a fireship and burn 
them. Half the shot trom the ‘Trekroner and from the batteries at Amak at 
this time struck the surrendered ships, four of which had got close together ; 
and the fire of the English, in return, was equally or even more destructive to 
these poor devoted Danes. Nelson, who was as humane as he was brave, was 
shocked at this massacre—for such he called it; and with a presence of mind 
peculiar to himself, and never more singularly displayed than now, he retired 
to the store-gallery and wrote thus to the Crown Prince :—* Vice Admiral 
Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark when she no longer re- 
sists. ‘The line of defence which covered her shores has struck to the British 
flag ; but if the firing is continued on the part of Denmark, he must set on fire 


| all the prizes that he has taken, without having the power of saving the men 


who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
should never be the enemies of the English.” A wafer was given hin, but 
he ordered a candle to be, brought from the cock-pit, and sealed the letter with 
wax, affixing a larger seal than he ordinarily used. “ This,” said he, “* is no 
time to appear hurried and informal.” Captain Sir F. Thesiger, who acted as 
his aide-de-camp, carried this letter with a flag of truce. 

It was speedily agreed that there should be a suspeusion of hostilities for four 
and twenty bours ; that all the prizes should be surrendered, and the wounded 
Danes carried on shore. It had been a murderous action. Our loss in killed 
and wounded was nine hundred and fifty-three. ‘The loss of the Danes, in- 
cluding prisoners, amounted to about six thousand. 

For the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson was raised to the rank of Viscount— 
an inadequate mark of reward fur services so splendid and of such paramount 
importance to the dearest interests of England. There was, however, some 
prudence in dealing out honours to him step by step : had he lived long enough 
he would have fought his way up toa Dukedom. 

* * * * * * 

In 1803, after a short and-hollow peace, the war with France was renewed ; 
and the day after his Majesty’s message to Parliament,. Nelson departed to 
take possession of the Mediterranean fleet. He took his station immediately off 
Toulon ; and there, with incessant vigilance, waited for the coming out of the 
enemy. When he had been fourteen months off Toulon he received a vote of 
thanks from the city of London, for his skill and perseverance in blockading 
that part, so as to prevent the French from putting to sea. Nelson watched 
them with unremitting and almost unexampled perseverance. ‘The station off 
Toulon he called his home. * We are in the right fighting trim,” said he ; 
‘let them come as soon as they please.” The patience with which he watched 
Toulon he spoke of, truly, as a perseverance at sea which had never been sur 
passed. From May, 1803, to Augyst, 1805, he himself went out of his ship but 
three times ; each of those times was upon the King’s service, and neither time 
of absence exceeded an hour. 

* * * * ’ * * 

War between Spain and England was declared ; and onthe 18th of January, 
1804, the Toulon fleet, having the Spaniards to co-operate with them, put to 
sea. But at the approach of Nelson they invariably fled. In vain he followed 
them to almost every corner of the globe. Frustrated in all his hopes, after 
a pursuit, to which, for its extent, rapidity, and perseverance, no parallel can 
ve produced, he judged it best to reinforce the Channel fleet with his squadron, 
lest the enemy should bear down upon Brest with their whole collected force. 
On the 15th of August he joined Admiral Cornwallis off \Ushant. No news 
had yet been obtained of the enemy ; and on the same evening he received or- 
ders to proceed, with the Victory and Superb, to Portsmouth. 

Arrived in England, he went to his villa at Merton. Many days had not 
elapsed before Captain Blackwood, on his way to London with despatches, 
called on him at five in the morning. Nelson, who was already dressed, ex- 
claimed, the moment he saw him: “I am sure you bring me news of the 
French and Spanish fleets! I think I shall yet haye to beat them! De end 
on it, Blackwood,” he repeatedly said, “I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a rub- 
bing.” He was longing to get at the combined fleets—he considered them as 
his own property—he would be miserable if any man but himself did the busi- 
ness ; he ought to have them, as the price and reward of his two years long 
watching, and his hard chase. He offered his services to the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty (Lord Barham). They were joyfully accepted, and he was desired 
to select his own officers, and say what ships and how many he wanted. 

Unremitting exertions were made to equip the sh ps which he had chosen, 
and especially the Victory, which was once more to bear his flag. Before he 
lef: Loudon he called at his upho!s‘erer’s, where the coffin (made of the main- 
wast of L’Orien’, the French ship which blew up at the Nile) which Captain 

Hallowell had given him was deposited, and desired that its history might be 
engraven upon the lid, saying that it was highly probable he might want it on 
his return. He seemed, indeed, to have been impressed with an expectation 
that he should fali in the battle. 

In a letter to his brother he said he knew they meant to make a dead set 
at the Victory. He left Porismouth, accompanied with the blessings and 
prayers of assembled multitudes, and errived off Cadiz on the 29th of 
September, his birthiay. Fearing that if the enemy knew his force they 
night be deterred from venturing to sea, he kept out of sight of land, desired 
Collingwood to fire no salute, and hoist no colors ; and wrote to Gibraltar, to 
reques that the force of the feet might not be inserted there in the Gazette. 
His reception in the Mediterranean fleet was as gratifying as the farewell of 
luis countrymen at Portsmouth ; the officers who came on board to welcome 
him forgot his rank as commander, in their joy at seeing him again. On the 
day of his arrival, Villeneuve received orders to put to sea the first opportu- 
nity. Villeneuve, however, hesitated, when he heard that Nelson had resum 
ed the command. There was soon, however, every indication that the enemy 
would speedily venture out; officers and men were in the highest spirits at 
the prospect of giving them a decisive blow ; such, indeed, as would put an 
end to all further contest upon the seas ‘J verily believe,” said Nelson 
(writing on the 6th of October), ‘that the country will soon be put to some 
expense On my account; either a monumert or a new pension and honors, for 
I have not the smallest doubt but that a very few days, almost hours, will put 
us in batrle. The success no man can insure; but for the fighting them, if 
they can be got at, I pledge myself.—The sooner the better. 1 don’t like to 
have these things upon my mind.” 

On the 9th Nelson sent Collingwood what he called in his diary the Nelson- 
touch ‘I send you,” said he, ** my plan of attack, as far as a man dare ven- 
ture to guess at the very unceriain ; osition the enemy may be found in.” The 
order of sailing was to be the order of battle. The fleet in two lines, with an 
advanced squadron of eight of the fas:est sailing two deckers. Nelson said, 
© That his admirals and captains, knowing his precise object to be that of « 
close and decisive action, would suppiy any deficiency of signals, and act ac- 
cordingly. In case sigrals cannot be seen or clearly understood, no captain 
can do wrong if he places his ship alongside that of an enemy.” 

At daybreak of the 21st the combined fleets were distinctly seen from the 
Victory’s deck, formed in a close line of battle ahead on the s‘arbvard tack, 
about twelve miles to leeward, aid standing tothe south. Our fleet consisted 
of twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates ; theirs of thirty three, and 
seven large frigates. Their superiority was greater in size, and weight of me 
tal, than in numbers. They had four thousand troops on board; and the best 
riflemen who could be procured, many of them Tyrolese, were dispersed 
through the ships. 

Soon after daylight Nelson came upon deck. The 21st of October was a 
festival in his family, because on that day his uncle, Captain Suckling, in the 
Dreadnought (the ship now lying off Greenwich), with two other line-of-battle 
ships, had beaten off a French squadron of four sail of the line, and three fri- 
gates. Nelson, with that sort of superstition from which few persons are en- 
tirely exempt, had more than once expressed his persuasion that this was to be 
the day of his battle also; and he was well pleased at seeing his prediction 
about to be verified. Signal was made to bear down upon the enemy in two 
lines; and the fleet set ali sail. Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, led the 
lee line of thirteen ships ; the Victory led che weather line of fourteen. 

Biackwoud went on board the Victory «bout six. He found the Admiral in 
good spirits, but very calm; not in that exhiliration which he had felt upon en- 
tering into battle at Aboukir and Copenhagen; he knew that his own life 
would be particularly aimed at, and seems to have looked for death with al- 
most as sure an expectation as for victory. His whole attention was fixed upon 
the enemy. 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman. He formed the fleet in a double line ; 
every alternate ship being about a cables length to windward of her second 
ahead and astern. Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked 
Blackwood what he should consider as a victory. That officer answered, ‘hat, 
considering the handsome way in which battle was offered by the enemy, he 
thought it would be a glorious result if fourteen were captured. He replied, 
‘‘T shall not be satisfied with less than twenty.’’ Soon afterwards he asked 
him, if he did not think there was a signal wanting. Captain Black wood made 
answer that he thought the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand what 
they were about. These words were scarcely spoken before that signal was 
made, which will be remembered as long as the language, or even the memory, 
of Eugland shall endure—Nelson’s last signal :—‘‘ EN€LAND EXPECTS EVERY 
MAN TO Du wis DUTY!" It was received throughout the fleet with a shout of 
answering acclamation, made sublime by the spirit which it breathed, and the 
feeling which it expressed. ‘ Now,’’ said Lord Nelson, “I can do no more. 
We must trust to the great Disposer of all events and the justice of our 
cause, 

He wore that day, as usual, his Admiral’s frock coat, bearing on the left 
breast four stars, of the different orders with which he was invested.* Orna- 
ments which rendered him so conspicuous a mark for the enemy, were beheld 
with ominous apprehensions by his officers. [t was known that there were ri- 
fiemen on board the French ships; an? it could not be doubted but that his life 
would be particularly aimed at. 

Tke French Admiral, from the Bucentaure, beheld ‘he new manner in which 
his enerny was advancing—Nelson and Collingwood each leading his line. ‘Ten 
minutes before 12 the enemy opened their fire. Eight or nine of the ships 
immediately ahead of the Victory, and across her bows, fired single guns at 
her, tu ascertain whether she was yet within their range. As soon as Nelsou 
perceived that their shot passed over him, he desired Blackwood and Captain 
Prowse, of the Sirus, to repair to the:r respective frigates ; and, on their way, 
to tell all the captains of the line-of-battle ships that be depended on their ex- 
ertions ; and that if, by the proscribed mode of attack they found it impractica- 
ble to get into aciion immediately, they might adopt whatever they thought 
best. provided it led them quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As they 
were standing on the front of the poop, Blackwood took him by the hand, say- 
ing, he hoped soon to return aud find him in possession of twenty prizes. He 
replied, God bless you, Blackwood , I shal] never see you again ’’t 

Neison’s column was steered about two points more to the north than Col- 
lingwood’s, in order to cut off theeencmy's escape into Cadiz; the lee line, 
therefore, was first engaged. ‘‘ See,” cried Nelson, pointing iv the Royal So 
vereign, as she steered right for the centre of the enemy’s line, cut through it 
astern of the Santa Anna, three decker, and engaged her at the muzzle of her 
guns on the starboard side: “ see how that noble fellow, Collingwood, carries 
his ship into action !” 

The enemy continued to fire a gua at a time at the Victory, till they saw 
that a shot had passed through her main-top gallant sail, then they opened 
their broadside, aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the hope of disabling her be- 
fore she could close with them. Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags, 
lest one should be shot away. The enemy showed no colors tll late in the ac- 
tion, when they began to feel the necessity of having them to sirike. For 
this reason the Santissima Trinidad, Nelson's old acquaintance, as he used to 
call ter, was distinguishable only by ber four decks; and to the bow of this 
opponent he ordered the Victory to be steered. -Meantime an incessant raking 
fire was kept up upon the Victory. The Admiral's secretary, Mr. Scott, was 
one of the first who fell. Nelson, who had a great regard for Mr. Scott, anx- 
iously asked, “Is that poor Scott that’s gone ?”’ and being informed that it was 
indeed so, exclaimed, ‘* Poor fellow!” Presently a double-headed shot struck 
4 party of marines, who were drawn up on the poop, and killed eight of them ; 
upon which Nelson immediaiely desired Captain Adair to disperse his men 
round the ship, that they might not suffer so much from being together. A 
few minutes afierwards a shot struck the fore-brace bits on the quarter-deck, 
and passed between Nelson and Hardy, a spligter from the bit tearing off Har- 
dy's buckle, and bruising his foot. Both aed, and looked anxiously at ewch 
other, eech supposing the ether to be wounded. Nelson then smiled, and said, 
‘This is too warm work, Hardy, to last long.’ 

The Victory had not’ yet returned a single guu ; fifty of her men had been 
by this time killed or wounded, and her main-top-mast, with all her studding 
sails and h-r booms, shot away. Ne!son declared that, ir. all his battles, he 


— 


* Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., in a letter addressed to the editor of the Umited Service 
Journal, July, 1842, and headed * Nelson Vindicated fiom Vanity in his Last Moments,” 
says, “ The popular tale runs, that just previous to the battle which settled the maritime 
fate of the war, Nelson descended to the cabin, where he decorated himself with the in- 
signia of all his orders, and remounted the deck in conspicuous splendour. On being told 
by Captain Hardy that his stars and medals would mark him to the enemy, he exclaimed, 
‘In honour Ihave gained them, and in honour I'lldie withthem” * * *  * e 
Nelson had dressed himself ia the same coat which he had commonly worn since he left 
Portsmouth ; it was a plain-cut blue coat, on which the star of the Bath was embroidered, 
as wasthencustomary. While walking the deck, and after the firing had commenced, Hardy 
remarked that the badge would draw attention from the enemy's tops, to which the hero 
coolly replied, “* He was aware it might be seen, but it was now too late to be shifting a 
coat ” 

These are the facts, and those were his words, and not the “ bit of meto-dramatic fus- 
lian,” (as the gallant captain truly cails it), falsely attributed to him. Captain Smyth’s 
“U‘hority for this was the late Sir T. Hardy himself. 


+ “ Before going into action,” says James in his Naval History, “‘ Nelson visited the 


had seen no hing which surpassed the cool courage of his crew on this ocea- 
sion. At four minutes after twelve she opened her fire from both sides of her 
deck. Jt was not possible to break the enemy's line without running on board 
one of their ships: Hardy informed him of this, and asked him which he would 
prefer. Nelson replied, ‘‘ Take your choice, Hardy, it do.s not signify much.” 
‘The master was ordered to put the helm to port, and the Victory ran on board 
the Redoubtable, just as her tiller ropes were shot away. ‘The French ship re- 
ceived her with a broadside, then instantly let down her lower deck for fear of 
being boarded through them, and never afterwards fired a great gun during 
the action. Her tops, like those of ail the enemy's ships, were filled with ri. 
flemen. 

Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell on board the Redoubtable on the 
other side. Another enemy was, in like manner on board the Teweraire : so 
that these four ships formed as compact a tier as if they had been moored to- 
gether, their heads lying all the same way. The Lieutenants of the Victory, 
seeing this, depressed their guns of the middle and lower decks, and fired with 
a diminishes charge, lest the shot should pass through, end injure the Teme- 
raire. An incessant fire was kept up from the Victory from both sides; her 
larboard guns playing upon the Buceutaure and the huge Santissima Trinidad. 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer that the British fieet might be disiin- 
guished by humanity in the victory which he expected. Setting an example 
himself, he twice gave ord@ to cease firing upon the Redoubtable, s..pposing 
that she had struck, because her grea guus were silent ; for, as she carried no 
flag, there was no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A bali fired from her 
mizen-top, which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was not more than 
fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he was standing, struck the epau- 
lette on his left shoulder about a quarter after one, just in the heat of action. 
He fell upon his face, on the spot which was covered with his poor secretary's 
blood Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw three men 
raising him up. ‘* They have dore for me at last, Hardy,” said he. ‘1 hope 
not,’ cried Hardy. ‘ Yes!” he replied; ‘‘ my back-bone is shot through.” 
Yet even now, not for a mome it losing his presence of mind, he observed, as 
they were carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller ropes which had been 
shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should be rove 


handkerchief, and covered his face and stars. Hai he but concealed these 
badges of honor from the enemy, England, perhips, would not have had cause 
to receive with sorrow the news of the batile of Trafalgar. The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying mea, over whose bodies he was with some 
difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s birth. [t was 
soon perceived upon examination, that the wourd was mortal. This, however, 
was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical 
attendants. He himself, being certain, from the sensation in his back, and the 


avail him, insisted that the surgeou should leave him, and attend to those to 
whom he might be useful ; ‘* for,” said he, *‘ you can do nothing for me.” All 
that cou'd be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently to give him le- 
monade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was in great pan, and expressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, which now began to declare itself. 
As often as a ship struck the crew of the Victory hurraed ; and at every hurra 
a visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked the countenaice 
of the dying hero. But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy ; and as 
that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the deck, Nelson feared that 
some fatal cause preveuted him, ana repeatedly cried : ** Will no one bring 
Hardy tome! He must be killed! He is surely dead !"" An hour and ten 
m nutes elaped from the time when Nelson received his wound before Hardy 
could come to him. They shook hands in silence; Hardy in vain struggling to 
suppress the feelings of that most painful and yet sublimest moment. * Well, 
Hardy,” said Nelso», **how goes the day with us ?t’’—* Very weil,” replied 
Hardy ; **ten ships have struck, bu: tive of the van have tacked, and show 
intention to bear down upon the Victory. I have called two or three of our 
fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing “ “1 hope,” 
suid Nelson, ‘‘ none of our ships have struck.”’ Hardy answered, ‘* There was 
no fear of that.””. Then, and not tillthen, Nelson spoke of himself. “lama 
dead man, Hardy,” said he ; “lam going fast; it will be all over with me 
soon.” Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty, the surgeon, could yet 
hold out some prospect of life. ‘Oh, no,” he replied, “it is impossible. My 
back is shot through; Beatty will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy ther once 
more shook hands with him, and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon 
deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; and Nelson, having 
made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him, ‘** You knowI am gone—I know 
it. I feel something rising in my breast (putting his hand on his left side) 
which tells me so." And upon Beatty's inquiring whether his pain was very 
great’? he replied, “‘So great that he wished he was dead. Yet,” said he, in 
a lower voice, ‘one would like to live a little longer, too!" Captain Hardy, 
some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, returned, and agai taking the 
band of his dying friend and commander, congratulated him on having gained 
a complete victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, as 
it was impossible to perceive them distinctly ; but fourteen or fifteen at least 
‘* That’s well,’”’ cried Nelson, “‘ but [ bargained for twenty.” And then, in a 
stronger voice, he said, “* Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Hardy, upon th’s, hinted 
that Admiral Collingwood would take upon hi:nself the direction of affairs. 
“Not while { live, Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavoring to 
raise himself from the bed: ‘‘Do you anchor.” His previous order for pre- 
paring to anchor had shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. 
Presently, calling Hardy back, be said to him ia a low voice, “ Don’t throw me 
overboard ;” and he desired that he might be buried by his parents, uniess 1! 
should please the King to order otherwise. ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy,”’ said he. Hardy 
knelt down, and kissed his cheek ; and Nelson said, ‘‘ Now I[ am satisfied 
Thank God I have done my duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence for a mo- 
ment or two, then knelt again aud kissed his forehead. ‘ Who is that!’ said 
Nelson ; and being in‘ormed, he replied, ‘ God bless you, Hardy.”’ And Hardy 
then left him—for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon bis right side, and said, ‘* 1 wish | hade 
not left the deck, for [ shali soon be gone.” Death was, indeed, rapidly ap- 
proaching. He said to the chaplain, ** Doctor, I have not been a great sinner.” 
His articulation now became difficu't; but he was distinctly heard to say, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty.” These words he repeatedly pronounced, 
and they were the last words which he uttered. He expired at thirty minutes 
after four—three hours and a quarter after he had received his wound. 

Within a quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, above fifty of the 
Victory's men fell by the enemy’s musketry. They, however, on their part 
were not idle; and it was not long before there were only two Frenchmen le‘t 
alive in the mizen-top of the Redoubtable. One of them was the man who had 

iven the fatal wound: he did not live to boast of what be bad done. The 
Redoubtable struck within twenty minutes after the fata) shot had been fired 
from her. The Spaniards began the battle with less vivacity than her unworthy 
allies, vut they continued it with greater firmness. The Argonauta and Baha- 
ma were defended till they bad each lost about four hundred men ; the San 
Juan Nepomuceno lost three hundred and fifty. Often as the superiority of 
British courage has been proved against France upon the seas, it was never 
more conspicuous than in this decisive conflict. Five of our ships were en- 
gaged muzzle to muzz'e with five of the French. In ail five the Frenchmen 
lowered their lower deck ports and deserted their guns, while our men contin- 
ued deliberately to load and fire till they had made the victory secure. 

Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson had expressed a wish that he were dead ; 
but immediately the spirit subdued the pains of death, and he wished to live a 
little longer—doubtless that he might hear the completion of the victory which 
he had seen so gloriously begun. That consola:ion—that joy—that triumph, 
was afforded him. He lived to know that the victory was decisive ; an¢ the 
jast guns that were fired at the flying enemy were heard a minute or two be- 
fore he expired. 

The total British loss in the battle of Trafalgar amounted to one thousand 
five hundred and eighty-seven. Twenty of the enemy struck ; but it was not 
possible 'o anchor the fleet, as Nelson had enjoined ; a gale came on from the 
south-west : some of the prizes went down, some went on shote; one effected 
its escape into Cad.z; others were destroyed; four only were saved, and those 
by the greatest exertions. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the honors which a grateful country 
could bestow were heaped upon the memory of Nelson. His brother was made 
an Earl, with a grant of 6,000/. « ye:r; 10,000/. were voted to each of his 
sisters, and 100,000/. for the purchase uf an estate. A public funeral was de- 
creed, and a public monumett. Statues and monuments also were voted by 
most of our principal cities. The leaden coffin in which he was brought home 
was cut in pieces, which were distributed as relics of Saint 
gunner of the Victory called them ; and when, at his interment, his flag was 
about to be lowered into the grave, the sailors who assisted at the ceremony 
with one accord rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a fragment while 
he lived. 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more than a public 
calamity ; men started at the intelligence, and turned pale as if they had heard 
of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our admiration and affection, of ovr 
pride, and of our hopes, was suddenly taken from us ; and it seemed as if we 
had never, till then, known how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What 
ihe country had lost ia its great naval hero—the greatest of our own, and of all 
former times, was scarcely taken into the account of grief. So perfectly, in- 





diff Tent decks of the Victory, and addressing the men at their quarters, cautioned them 
Hol vo fire a single shot without being sure of their object.” 


deed, had he performed his part, that the maritime war, afier the battle of Tra- 


gush of blood he fet momently within his breast, that no human care could | 


Nelson—so the | 


falgar, was considered at an end; the fleets of the enemy were not wnerely 
defeated, bu Cestroyed : new navies must be built, and a new race of nines 
reared for them, before the possibility of their invading our shores cou'd iain 
pe yt ys The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the 
pa Of the Beene: bas they were without joy; for such already was the 
al 4 iaieenine ane ee Nelsou’s surpassing genius, that 1 scarcely 
achintuillies the ena Ly ~ ition from the most signal victory that ever was 
the maritime schomes of F Se deetenetion af thin mighty fleet, by which all 
to our security oF ace were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to add 
bined squadrons of the enem be eee reese Cones st, Se 
were no longer in existence y» elt ourselves as secure as now, when they 


There 
was Teason to suppose, from the appearances upon opening the body, 





immediately—then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out his | 


a ere of nature, he might have attained, like his father, to a good 
done : nor ou st be ae ta said to have fallen prematurely whose work was 
height of esis a ” . lamented, who died so full of honors, and at the 
leat & weit ae ee le has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, 

ad anexam;le which are at this hour inspiring thousands of the 


youth of England: a nam ich i 

\ gland : e which is our pride, and i i 4 

tinge to be ost stlsth bul dovore an pride, and an example which will con 
gth. 





‘We have already given an instance or two of 
of a Frenchman. It sometimes almost amounts t 
Mr. Elliot, our Minister at Naples, seems to have proposed to send a confi 
dential Frenchinan to him with information. “I should be very happy,” he 
repliec, “to receive authentic intelligence of the destination of ea Preach 
squadron, their route, and time of sailing. Anything short of this is useless; 
and I assure your Excellency that [ would not, upon any consideration, have a 
Frenchman in the fleet, except as a prisoner. I put no confidence in them. 
| You thnk your’s good—the Queen does the same—I believe they are all 


Nelson's determined hatred 
o the ludicrous. 





| alike. Whatever information you can get me I shall be very thankful for; 
bas not a Frenchman comes here. Forgive me, but my mother hated the 
“rench.” ‘ 


He differed from Sir Sidney Smith as to the policy which ought to be pur- 
sued towar.s the French in Egypt, and strictly commanded him in the strong - 
est language not, on any pretence, to permit a single Frenchman to leave the 
country, Saying, that he considered it nothing short of madness to permit that 
band of thieves to return to Enrope. *+ No,” said he, “to Egypt they went 
with ther own consent, and there tiey shall remain while Neison commands 
this squadron; for never, never, will he consent to the return of one ship or 
Frenchinan. I wish them to perish in Egyp'.” 

“There is no way of dealing with a Frenchman,” s:ys he to Captain Louis, 
“but to knock him down ; to be civil to them is only to be laughed at, when 
they are enemies.”’ 

He said to his brother. ‘ You will have s‘en Latouche’s letter, how he 
chased | me, and how! ran. I keep it; and if I take him, by G—d he shall 


+ 
eat i 


“Sir,” said he, writing to the Duke of Clarence, “I find few think as I do. 
Po obey orders is all perfection. To serve my K'ng, and to de-troy the French, 
f consider as the great order of all, from which little ones spring; and if one 
of these militate against it (fer who can tell exactly at a distance ?) I go back, 
acd obey the great order and object, to dosn—down with the d——d French 
' My blood boils at the name of Frenchman!” 





" 
Villains . 





a Netson's Suir, rar Victory. 

be columns which we have bad the gratification of devo ing to the ansiver- 
sary of Trafalgar would be incomplete without some notice of the ship on 
whose deck Nelson fell. , 

Successive ships bearing the name of “‘ Victory” have existed in the English 
navy ever since the year 1570, but the * Victory’’—Nelson’s ‘ Victory’’—is 
comparatively of modern date, she having been built somewhere about the 
year 1765. She has always been a celebrated ship, and commanded by dis- 
tinguished men. In 1778 she bore the flag of Keppel, in his memorable batile 
with the French on the 27th of May, which led to a vexatious Court Martial. 
She successively carried the flags of Sir Peter Parker, Lord Howe, Lord Hood, 
and (in the glorious viciory off Cape St Vincent) of Admiral Sir John Jervis, 
afterwards Earl St Vincent. And it is not a little remarkable, that it was on 
the quarter deck of that very ship wherein he was destined to achieve a still 
greater triumph, and to seal his fame with his blood, that Nelson, after the bat- 
tle, was received by Sir John, who took him in bis arms, and said he could ne- 
ver sufficiently thank him for his assistance. In 1806 the Victory was paid off. 
She was re commissioned in 1808, and remained in service till 1812; but 
during that period she did nothing worthy of particular notice. After the bat- 
tle of 3’. Vincent’s she was used, or, rather, ms-used, as a prison hospital- 
ship; and ‘who would have thought (says the “ United Service Journal,”’ Oc- 
tuber, 1841) that i: was once proposed to break up, or cut down, the Victory ! 
Yet so it was; and it has but recently come to our knowledge that the well- 
timed remonstrances of a popular, and, we may add, in this instance, patriotic 
writer, first called attention to this nautical sacrilege, and mainly aided to avert 
it.’ This ship, we had almost said this sacred ship, is now lying in Portsmouth 
harbor ; and it must be the wish of every Englishman’s heart that she may be 
preserved as long as one plank of her will hold to another. 





FARREN’S COAT. 
A COMPLAINT FROM “ THAT coaT.” 


Messrs Editers.—You will be surprised to receive thia letter from me, a per- 
fect stranger , but when you hear of my sufferings you must, in common hu- 
manitvy, open your columns te my complaint 

You masi know—indeed you must bave seen, if you are a frequenter of the 
theatres —that Iam a most ill used and almost worn out individual So long 
ago that ‘the memory of man runneth not :o the contrary,” that irdefatigable 
actor, old Farren, has worn me in nearly every character he has personated in 
New Orleans. I have hed norest. J shali not go into my early history —*“ J 
could a tale uefo'd "—but [ won't trouble you so far back as my vouthful daye 
—a!beit many scenes of the Revolution might be incessantly noticed in the au- 
wwbiography, sbonid 1 write it, 

But to my puroose. { have been mest shamefully treated by my present 
owner; I have expostalated in vain; I am worn oearly threadbare with grief! 
He gives me no rest. — Whilst abuat 159 coats, of all cuis and fashions, are 
quietly lying on the shelves in the wardrobe, J am called inte service every night. 
If be has a respectabie old gentleman to play in a comedy, | am selected out to 
be worn for the part; if a comic old man in the farce falls to haw lot, | am again 
worn with a difference; if he is to play a lawyer, no other coat will suit the 
character ; if a doctor, on I go; a priest, | am consecrated to the service! He 
gives me no rest. He wears me for Sir Oliver Surface (my surface is nearly 
gone). for Old Crumbs, in the * Rent Day,’’ (many a rent have [ experienced ') 
Old Plainwey, Old Snacks, M. Coddle, Peter Trot, W. Simpson, M. Dornton, 
and two or three hundred other characters! Sometimes he wears me buttoned 
up for a change ; and once or twice exch week he turns up my velvet collar ae 
a distinction (my choler riees when [ think of it!) The other night he selected 
me (of course he did) for the pervon's man. [ koew his coat was to be torn tu 
p eces in the last scene—thinks I, “ now my troubles will have aa end—I shall 
be torn to bits, and there will be not une rag left to suffer more.” Wofu! disap- 
pointment! Just before the row took place behind the scenes, he very calmly 
took me off, folded me up, and ordered me to be laid in lavender for three cha- 
racters [ was to play the vex night, while he donne an infernal ragged con- 
cern which anewered for my double! 1 tore myself with vexation, but there 
was po help for me. 





| 





Did you ever visit the Old Camp? I did service there for years. In the old 
St. Charles [ did double, if not treble duty. In the late American, Farrea 
scarcely ever appeared without me. In St. Louis, Mobile, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, even in Vicksburg, I am as well known as the celebrated garment of one 
Mr. Grimes, which your readers may remember is represented in a well-known 
epic poem, as being * buttoned down before.” Tu Cincinnati, when the theatre 
was burnt, I bad a narrow escape—thrice ia Mobile was I snatched from the 
flames by the anxious Farren.—When the American was consumed, | wes 
dragged ovt of the devouring element by my lappelles. I have escaped ship- 
wrecks, steamboat explosions ; nobody will steal me—I cannot be lost. {a short, 
here | am inthe uew St. Charles, doomed, [ fear, to everlasting wear by my 
unfeeling owuer, whom I heartily wish at the d—l. 


Crescent City. Yuurs, in @ brown study, “Tuat Coat.” 








The Ruling Passion —Bonaparte died in his military garb, his Field Mar- 
shal’s uniform and buote, which he bad ordered to be put on a short time previous 
to his dissolution. Augustus Casar chose to die in a standing position, end 
was careful in arranging his person and dress for the occasion. Julius Casar, 
when slain by the conspirators ia the Capitu!, concealed bis face beneath the 
folds of his toga, so that hs enemies might not see the death-pang upon his 
countenance. Siward, Earl of Northumberland, when at the point of death, 
quitted his bed and pet on his armor, saying “that it became not a man to die 
like abeast.”” A more remarkable instance is that of Maria Louisa, of Austria, 
who, a short time before she breathed her last, having fallen into a slight s!um 
ber, one of the ladies in attendance remarked that her Majesty seemed to be 


asleep. ‘* No,” said she, “I could sleep if I would indulge repose ; but I am 


| sensible of the near approach of death and I would not allow myself to be eur- 


prised by him in my sleep; I wish to meet my dissolution awake.” - 
Such ere the efforts of poor, expiring mortality—still clinging to earth—s ill 





laboring for the breath of posterity, and exerting itself ia effurts to fali with 
‘ gracefulness to she last.” 











Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Dee. 23. 





























Our subscribers at the Sours are informed that Mr. 
Joun Leere is no longer connected with this office ; the collec- 
tion of our accounts will in future be attended to by the Messrs. 
James, or special Agents having authority from them, and to 
whom only payments must in future be mace. Receipts given by 
others than the Messrs. James, or their Agents, will not be ac- 


knowledged by us. - all 
COLLECTIONS. 

tr$- The Messrs. James and their associates are authorised to collect for us during 
the coming season. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis for Alabama, Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 

Mr. IsRaEL E. JamEs for the South and South-western States and Florida, assisted by 
James K. Wu ipp_Le, Wa. H. We op, O. H. P. Stem, and HENRY Piatt. 

Mr. C. W. James for the Western States, lowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by MosEs 
MerexeERr. James R. Situ, J. B. Humpureys, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, and E. Y. 
JENNINGS. 

New York, October 21, 1843. 











On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


John Blount or Skylark. —We are desired by one of our most prominent 
breeders to enquire what horse is to stand on Long Island next season—that 
jis, what horse of eminence’? He is in hopes that the owners of John Blount 
may be induced to send him here, ttorgh it is his opinion that Imp. Skylark, 
elso, would make a good season bere. 

The only horses of much repatation in this sectior are Mariner, Clarion, and 
Treasurer. But the first is a private stallion, and Clarion is to go to Penn- 
eylvania next season. Tornado will not remain another season on Long Island, 
probably, aud Mercer is comparatively untried ; so is Shadow, though he has 
got one superb filly out of Bonnets o’ Blue. 














Messrs. Kenners’ S/able.—We learn with much regret, that Jim Bell has 
letely been turned out. Every one was most anxious to see him start again, 
his last exploit being his brilliant victory over Sarah Bladen, in 7:37—7:40 
He had a prodigious turn of speed ; in Lis colt race we saw him run a 2! heat 
of one mile in 1:46—the best time ever made in the country, with weight for 
ageup. Crucifix, in the same stable, it is said has let down. She was a tip-top 
filly at Syrs. old, and we anticipated great things of her. The string of the 
brotaers K. is strong yet, aotwi hstaading these vatoward events. 





Rifle Shooting.—It will be seen by an advertisement in another column that 
several prizes for Rifle Shooting are offered by Mr. Cain, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
to be shot for on the Ist end 2d of Jan. In addition to several purses, there are 
a pair of Steers weighing 1000!be. each, and a Bear, to be shot for. Mr. C. hes 
also cert us a Target lately made by Mr. Rooinson of that town, with one of 


his own rifles (Rector & Robinson’s) which may be seen at this office. He ehor { 


twenty-three successive shots at 41 rods (or 225} yards) Three were trial 
shots, byt twenty hit within the circle, and by string measure from the break 
of the balls to the centre ot the bull's eye, the 20 shots measure 42% inches. 
Mesers. R. & R. have lately made great improvements, we are told, in the 
manufacture of rifles; they are entirely of a new construction, in which the in- 
convenience of wiping or cleaning the gun is avoided ; they can be loaded ea- 
sier than the rifles in general use, and fired 20 to 50 times without wiping. 





Fishing in Illinois.—The Peoria “ Register’ states that a party lately made 
@ single haul with a seine in lake Peoria, and caught between 15 and 20 barrels 
of fish, consisting of buffalo, red-horse, pike, pickere!, bass, and a variety of 
other kinds. Some of the pike weighed 45 pounds 





Sport in Mississippi —A few days ago, according to the “ Picayune,” Jonn 
McLaveen, Esq., with twelve other gentlemen of Madison county, Miss., left 
their homes on & hunting excursion to Scott county, and in four cays’ hunting 
killed fifty-three deer! Wedon't know that Scott county was named after 
** Captain Scott,” but should infer as much from this “ coming down” of game 





New Orleans Races.—A few weeks since the editors of the N. O. * Tropic" 
took occasion to lend the S;orts of the Turf akick, giving its readers to under. 
stand that the racing there this season was likely tobe ml They detected 
“no cote of preparation for the usual magnificer.t meetings” of the two Jockey 
Clubs of New Orleans—not they. We ventured to hint that the other enty 
editors, 40 whom advertisements had been sent, were neither so blind nor so deaf, 
But al! at once the * Tropic”’ people kave opened their eyes; they can now 
see as clear as mud, that splendid eport is coming ofl. Hear them ;— 


The Metairie Course.—Iv this morning's paper will be found rH® apver- 
TiseMeENT of Col. Oliver, one of the proprietors of the Metairie Race Course, 
the races over which will commence ou Tuesday the 19h inst. The popu 
larity of the course and the proprietor is such as to ensure a very lerge attend- 
arce each dav, independent of the very superior inducements offered. The dill 
of fare ts rich, both m the size of the purses and the number of horses that will 
contend for them — We believe it is the most atiractive bill ever offercd in this 
city, end we look for a very brilliant season. 

OL. yes!—certainly '—no two ways about that! Referring to the ensuing 
races, the ‘* Picayune” of the 3), remarks to the following effect :— 

In this connection we are reminded to speak of the great number of atables 
woich are expected to be on the ground, From eur own State we shall have 
those of Mr. Kenner, Mr. Porter, Mr. Duplaotier, Mr. Wells, Mr, Chambers, 
Mr. Lecom e aod Mr Taylor ;—from Mississippi, those of Col. Bingaman and 
Cap:. Minor; from Alabama, those of Mr. Kirkaman and Gen, Scott ;—and from 
Kentucky, those of Mr. Greer, Mc. L Coch, and Mr. Kelly—making fourteen 
in ail. Some of these stables are in stronger force than they have ever been.— 
Mr. Kirkman’s stricg has been provounced by experienced (urfmen to comprise 
abetier lot than was ever before collected in America.—The purses are so 
liberal on both our courses, and there will be such a number of horses on the 
ground, that we promise ourselves vousual gratification from the results of 
the two meetings, 


A Natural Race Oourse.-A Miesivaippi correspondent writes us that 
“ About two miles north of Voz00 City in adense forest of maguificent oaks, 
hickories, and sweet-gums, ie a small prairie of an eliptical form, just one mile 
in circumference, with « straight ron on one side of about five huadred yarde. 
This epo: seems to have been swept out as it were, by the scythe of a giant, 
leaving cot @ shrub or bush within the magic circle. When I saw it first, the 
entire area was a wild strawberry bed, where I have pulled the delicious fruit 
and ate to repletion. Although the laad is elluvial, it is sufficiently high to be 
alwaye dry end firm. The prairie is the termination of a ridge of lend falling 
off on al! sides into the Yazoo swamp, except the one by which it ts spproach- 
ec, leaving a carrow neck convecting it with the neighboring uplands. It isa 
lovely #; ot, and seems to have been designed by nature expressly for a race- 
Course. Struck with the ides,an experiecced turfman established a race-course 
here in the year 1836 or '37, making extensive improvements in the way of 
Stables, stands, dc. ; but those prosperous tiwes vanished, the proprietcr failed, 
*od bie improvements have gone to decay. Better times are no * dawning upon 
Mississippi (barring the hideous monster ‘“* Kepudiation,”’) and as we are raising 
“ome five thorough-bred colts in this county, I hope soon to sce once more, 
* Bay and betting crowd on the “ Natvrat Race Covrse.” Yazoo. 


Micuer Scutatre, Esq, of Plaquemine, La., claims the name of St. 
Charles for a ch. €.,2 yrs. old last spring, by Imp Jordan, dam by Mercury, 
grandam Proserpine by Oscar, g-g.d by Pacolet. See “‘Am. Turf Register,” 
vol. 34 p. 487. Also thet of Uncas, fora b. c. 3 yrs. old last spring, by Imp. 
Jordan, out of Adria by Pacific. For tie Pedigree of Adria see “Am Turf 
Register,” vol. 2, p. 566. Alsu that of Playful, for a b. ¢. 2 yrs. old last 
epring, by Imp. Jordan, out of Rattoon by Pacitic, grandam by Mercury, ete. 








Columbia (S. C.) Jockey Club.—At a meeting held on the 9:h instant, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year :—Gen. James 
H Apams, President; Col. N. A. Peay and B. L. M‘Laucutin, Vice Presi- 
dents; W,B. Srantey, Secretary and Treasurer; Robert Adams, jr., William 
Bynum, R. C. Myers, Wade Hampton, jr, and Theo. Stark, Stewards. 





Charleston Races commence on the 2lst of Feb, and we learn from the 


“ Rambler” of the 16 hb inst. that 

There never was a finer prospect for sport than at tie present time. We shall 
have no less than eight stables in attendance, and mauy horses of high reputa- 
tion for speed and bottom. As far as we have been enabled to ascertain, our 
sporting friends may depend upon the following exumeration to be correct :— 

Col. Hampton with three or four horses ; Among the number Hero, by Ber- 
trand, jr., out of Mania by Figaro. 

Col. Singleton with bis Glaucus filly, ab. f. by Priam, out of Phenomena, 
aud ab. f by Imp. Nonplus, dam by Crusader. 

Col. Williamson, from Virgisia, with his b. h. Regent, by Priam, out of Fan- 
ta.lby Sir Archy ; his b. h. Eutaw, by Imp, Chateau Margaux, dam by Sir 
Charles; his ch. f. Taglioni, by Priam, dam by Sir Charles ; bis b. f. Tishanna, 
by Benbow, dam by Eclipee ; and his ch. f. Marchionias, by Imp. Rowton, dam 
by Sr Archy. 

Messrs. Shelton & Bell, from Georgia, will have their celebrated gr. m 
Omega, by Timoleon, dam by Oscar ;-their ch. ¢. Bull Norris, by John Bas 
combe. dam by Mucklejohn; their ch. c. Morgan, by John Bascumbe, out of 
Amy Hamilton; and their b. m. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by 
Rob Roy. 

Mr W. G. Edmonson, from Augusta, will have his ch. g. by John Bascombe, 
out of Patsey Wallace; and the famous ch. m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, 
dam by Gallatin, ial: 

Capt. Harrison wi'l have b. h. Sleepy John, by John Dawson, out of Pheno- 
mena; his b. h. Joe Winfield, by John Dawson, out of Paenomena; and his 
ch. f. by Crazy Bill, out of Pnenomena. 

Gol, Sinkler willhave his ch m. Zoe, by Rowton, out of Leocadia; a br. 
colt by Tarquin, out of Mania, by Figaro; a filly by Reenzi, out of Fenella; 
and old Santa Auna. ‘ 

Capt. Rowe, our worthy old friend, wil! have his b. f, 4 years old, by Eman- 
Cipation, out of Lady Morgan, and a very speedy fiily, 3 years old, by Liver- 
pool, out of dam of Theodore. es 


In addition to the above there will be in all probability a few others, which | 


we will mention as we obtain information. There cannot be a doubt then, that 
whatever may be the result, from accidents, and the thousand ills that flesh is heir 
to, (horse as well as human) our prospects of sport are uncommonly fine. 





Col. Moors, of Baldwin county, Ala, says the Alabama Tribune,”’ lately 

killed a buck which had forty-two points or prongs to his horns. 
THE FISHERS’ CALL. 
From the Fisher’s Garland. 

The moor cock is crowing o’er mountain and fell 
And the sun drinks the dew from the blue heather-bell ; 
Her song of the morning the lark sings on high, 
And hark, ‘tis the milk-maid a carolliog by. 

Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away ! 

Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey. 








O what can the joys of the angler excel, 
As he foliows the stream in its course through the dell ! 
Where ev'ry wild flower is blooming in pride, 
And the blackbird sings sweet, with his mate by his side. 
Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away ! 
Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey. 


Tis pleasant to walk at the first blush of morn, 
In spring when the blossom is wh te on the thorn, 
By the clear mountain stream that rolls sparkling and free, 
O’er crag and through vale, its glad course to the sea. 
Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away ! 
Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey. 


In the pools deep and still, where the yellow trouts lie, 
Like the fall of arose leaf we'll throw the light fly ; 
Where the waiters flow gently, or rapidly foam, 
We'll load well our creels and hie merrily home. 

Then up, fishers, up! to the waters away ! 


Where the bright trout is leaping in search of his prey. 
W. A.C 


AMATEUR TROTTING MATCH. 

Dear Editor, —The following account of an Amateur Trotting Match, which 
came off on the Beacon Course, on Thanksgiving day last (14th Dec.), may 
perhaps not prove uninteresting to the numerous readers of your most valuable 
paper, providing you may think the same worthy of insertion, and as an old 
subscriber to your paper [ always feel it a pleasure as well as a duty to commu- 
nicate any information that may interest the Sporting community in general. 
The following was the result >— 

he match was for $100 a side, between Mr. S. B. Isaac's horse Bob Logic 
(aot of John Bull celebeuty),.acd Mr. Coarge’s mare (black) The former 
driven by bis Ovweper wm harness, and the latter under the saddle by Mr.C. Ar 
o'clock preewely, beth horses being called to the stand, the drivers proceeded 
after two false starts, Both horses went off on a “lively gait,’’ Bob Logic 
tukiog the lead by about half a length, and keeping it until the mare made a 
bad break i passing the entrance gate, when the horse gained a lead of three 
lengths, which was ncreaeved on the back side of the course, continuing in that 
way until, in coming past the draw gate, Mr. C.’s mare broke 90 badly that Bub 
Logic won the heat easily in 6:05. 

The second heat was rather bettie: contested, But “ Bob” proved too horest 
in his gait 10 allow the ledy to take any advantage of bin. Therefore like the 
first beat, this wae easily won by Bob. Time, 5:50 Some tuifling dispute 
arose on the part of Mr. C. regarding foul driving on the part of Mr. I., but the 
Judges “ without regard to the jury” brought i a verdict of * Woo by Mr 
Teaacs, in two straight heats,—time, 6:05—5:50." 

The track having been cleared for the vecasion, caused the sport to be unu- 
sually well attended, and not as is uswa) in the like instances, with so much tu- 
mult and confusion. Yours respectfully, J.S. 

New York, Dec. 19, 1843. 


NATCHEZ (Miss.) RACES, Pharsalia Course. 
BY “A YOUNG TURFMAN,.” 





NatcHez, Dec. 3d, 1843. 
Mr. Editor :—The races over the Pharsalia Course terminated yesterday. [ 
am sorry to say the weather wasas bad as possible throughout the week, save 
the last dey, which was fine.. The attendance was thin. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 29, 1843—Sweepstakes for aj] ages, 3 yr. olds to carry Sibs.—4, 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Sub. 
$100 each, to which the Club added $290. Mileheats. 

Col. A. L. Biagaman's (Messrs. Elliott’s) gr. f. Lucey Dushwood, by Lmp. Leviathan. 


out of Miss Bailey by Imp. Boaster, 3 yrs ......... Movtbtsdacedboottequedateacosté ra 
S. T. Taylor’s ch. c. Gen. Dubuys, by Imp. Leviathan—I[mp. Nannie Kilham, 3 yrs. 4 2 
Mr. Farley's ch. f. Cora Munroe, by H. L. White, out of a Crusher mare, 3 yrs_.... 3 3 
William J. Minor's bl. g. Black Jack, by Doncaster, out of Countess Bertrand by 

Bertrand, 3 yTs .......-......00- Seeds ewowcnnn cowwewence ecew dncensanecscccsoese 4 


Time, 1;54—1:56. Track wet and heavy. 
Woneasy. Jack was the only borse in the race that could get to Lucy, and 
be could not stay long enough. Lucy the favorite against the field at odds. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 30—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $50 added, conditions as before. 
Two mile heats. 
Willism J. Minor’s ch.f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of [mp. Novelty by Black- 
 R, ( Fee ae eee EE Oe eee eae French. 1 1 
Mr. McNulty’s (Mr. Sanders’) ch. m. Ann Stewart, by Eclipse, dam by Paragon, 
6 FW ccchncs tepbbdeonsesvtstdos Doct stuthilctbWondatintuastcedvbenes adde Welsh. 3 2 
W.B Bradish’s (H. Ciarkson’s) ch. c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of lmp. Vaga, 
EE SS Sila cotati a Alceai dia eekineieiaaatadignwarmee tomtiins - Monk. 2 3 
Time, 4:63—4:01. Run in a rain storm. 


Won easy, French pulling the filly through both heats until he was abso- 


lutely “* black in the face.” Norma the favorite. 

FRIDAY, Dec. |—The Pharsalia Plate, with $300 added by the Club, ent. $1£0 if there 
be but two, and $100if there be more than two, with an inside stake of $500 between 
the two entries ; conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingatnan’s b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Duchess of } arlbo- 


—e a FO RS eee ee juve end hdandaneet Button. 1 1 
S.T. Taylor’s b.f. Sally Shannon, by Woodpecker, out of Darniey’s dam by Sir 
Ny Uist ebrac see Nocarneged Meh cb idenirascunatecesosece Monk. 2 2 


Tiwe, 6:00—6:05. Track wet and heavy. 

Won easy. Roffin the favorite at3 to 2. In the first heat Ruffin touk the 
track on entering the back stretc), and was never locked. In the second hea’ 
Sally ran well with him for the first mile and a quaiter, the colt then had it al 
his own way to te fni-h. 


Br tyre Dec. 2—Purse $200, ent. $50 added, weights as before. Mile heats, best 


Wm. J. Minor’s gr.f. Lady Jane, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Grey by Or- 


phan Roy, 4 yis 
Se ah PEREN OS OSSCl DORE SDD 9S SHESS EES SUS ples eee epee cegnoes Aaron. 
Mr. Farley's ch . m. Jane Ross, by lrop. Leviathan, dam by Sir ot 
SEO EN cvencndniigiietnndadmdaiiiiiimiestte cas. Stephen Welsh. 2 2 9 


Time, 1:57—1:59—2:00. Track still heavy. 

2 A Youne Turrman, 
N_ B. Ambassador and the Ainderby filly—the property of Mr. Morse— 

have gone into Col. Bincaman’s stable ; Sally Shannun and Gen. Dubvys, the 

property of Mr. S. P. Tayxor, have gone into Mr. L. Cocu’s stable. 


Won very easy, 





OPELOUSAS (La.) RACES, St. Landry Course. 

To the Editor of the * Spirit of the Times :’ Sir,—It is so long since you 
have heard from the “ Children of the Prairies,” that I suppose you begin to 
think we can neither ron nor write. But this letter will, I trast, convince you 
that there is still some run left in us. I hope yet to tell you many a tale of 
fields lost and won over the St. Landry Course. If you will come and see us 
*“ we will stand treat,” and you can write your own report; if not, you ies 
take such as you can get. 

Our races, in sporting phrase, have just ‘come off;” and though but few 
stables were in attendance, and the entries, of course, were very limited, yet 
we had some excellent horses and very interesting contests. The sport com. 
menced On the 224 alt. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 22, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, catch w ts. §g 
Se ke ee P y , Catch weights. Sub. $100 
O. Gardener’s b. f. by Red Tom ........ PeSaswoesocesecssuneresgsasesscccece } 
T.5. Jobneen’s gr. ¢. by Dick Ciit@.. dace cccccccacsccccceces Paliseedtckcinccuce . 2 
Time, 1:58. Won easily. “ 





Of the several entries, the above two only came to the post. T: ere had been 
| heavy rains two days previous, and though the course hal dried considerably, 
| it was still rather heavy in places. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $100, free for al] a es, yr. olds to carry 





S6ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3!s. t« nares and geld 
ings Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


; James Porter's b. f. Belissima, by Imp. Bel-hazzar, out of Wingfoot, 3vrs..... 1 1 =} 
| B. Davidson & Co.’s b. c. Litile Trick, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Florize!,4yrs.. 2 2 Q 
Time, 1:53—1].54—1:55. 

| Lette Trick came here with considerable reputation, hav og .09 some races 
_in Kentucky, and also said to have run a severe contest, attwo m:'e heats, with 
| Mr. Coambers’ splendid filly Queen Ann. It was supposed his known game 
{ 


qualities and age would tell in the best 3 in 5, as severe a test of a .urse’s merits 

as any otherdistance. The knowing ones were, therefore, very sweet on him, 

but they missed a figure, for the filly was quite too fast for hin : she outfooted 

| him to the stand, and every jump they made during the three heats only made 

| his condition more unpleasant. 

| THURSDAY, Nov. 23—Jockey Club Parse $125, entrance money added, conditions as 
before. Two mile heats. 


B. Davidson & Co.’s b. f. Garter, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Trumpsztor, 3 yrs ...... 1 1 
James Porter’s b. m. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Tiger, 5 yrs ............---.......-- 22 
T. Kellogg’s b.h. Target, by Imp. Luzborough, aged .... 2... ...ccneneene eens ence dist 


Time, 4:06—4:12. 

This day was ushered in with heavy rain, which ceased about noon, leaving 
the course very heavy. The race was won cleverly by the Glencoe filly, the 
Luzborough horse distanced the first heat. Target was kuown to be very fest 
for a single dash of one ortwo miles, and bets were current that he would win 
the first heat. He went off at quarter-horse speed, but was passed on the first 
turn by the Tranby f., and at the half-mile post of the last mile was ‘‘ no where’: 
—the survivors ran out well, the Glencoe winning by two or three lengths. The 
second heat was also well contested, bat whatever might have been the chance 
of the Tranby on a dry course, she had none on a muddy ene. She was beaten 
as in the first heat, and about as far. It is but justice to state, that Target came 
out with both of his plates completely bent up on the side; it is a great wonder 


that he did not throw himsalf. 


FRIDAY, Nov.24~Jockey Club Purse $200, weights as before. Three mile heats. 
James Porte:’s ch. f. Berenice, by Imp. Skylark, out of Kathleen, 4 yrs -.......... j 
B. Davidson’s ch. c. Little Trick, pedigree above, 4 yr8... ..ccccccasenncccccccncce 2 2 
Time, 6:26—6:29. 


The course was stiff and heavy. The owners of Little Trick, confident ia 
his game, resolved to give him another trial, and entered him for the three mile 
purse. He did not, however, benefit by the change, as he found himseif op- 
posed by Berenice ; and although he isa true, honest little horse, he was en- 
tirely overmatched from the score, and the two heats were won easily by the 
filly. The time was slow, but might have been run faster if he could have put 
her up. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 25—Jockes Club Purse $100, the winner to save his entrance, for2 
vr. olds, colts 70lbs., fillies 67lbs. Mile heats. 


B. Davidson & Co.’s b. f. Kate, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Shepherdess......... 1 } 


J. F. Miller’s b. f. by Sorrow. ........202.- cee eeee cece Sods ceddeteccoscoceccecsoce 2 2 
Time, 2:04—2:04. 


The latter filly was entered merely io make a race, as the owner had uo ex- 


pectation of winning. 
WEDNESPAY, Nov. 29—Match $200 aside. Three mile heats. 





B. Davidson & Co.’sb.c. Little Trick, pedigree above, 4 yrs..........0-...-.0--06 1 1 
Mf. L. Hammond's gr. h. Pilot, by Wild Bill, out of Grey Goose (John Bascombe's 
damn) by Pacetet, © F916 occccccccdusdatssccensegsegece Saeeebereobsteesscdeedonas 22 


Time, 6:28—6:35. 

This was one of the best races run on this course during the meeting. The 
course was very heavy, and it was raining during the race, having continued 
siace the Saturday previous. Little Trick took the lead, and kept it throughout, 
nearly distancing Pilot. ‘be running in the second heat was the same as in 
the first, and was only won by half a length. 

Next year we in'end having a great meeting, and our parses will be much 
larger. The subscription has beea reduced to $6, and we have now madea 
large addition of members, and expect them still to increase. 

Our Spring Races will come off the second week in May next. 

Yours, E. W. Tavcor, Sec'y. 





COLUMBIA (S. C.) RACES.—Last Day. 
We are indebted for the placing, etc., in the race forthe Hampton Plate 
aod for the result of the last day’s racing, to Dr. Irvine, the gifted editor of 


the Charleston ** Rambler :'’— 

It has been said, and wisely said, that ‘‘a!! work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” Believing this to be true, we indulged ourself during the past 
week with little recreation ; but here we are this morning, again at our post, 
prepared with refreshed spiris, and renewed good humor, to du ** ihe work that 
is set before us.”” 

We have seen much to interest and amuse us, during our abse ce from home. 
We have listened to the concentrated wisdom of the State—we have attended 
a temperance meeting—a Bible Convention—:he Columbia Kices—and a 
great a.any other good things, al! good in their way. But let us record some 
of them im order. 

And first, as to the Races; and here let us transport ourself in imagination, 
io the Race Ground, itself. We cannot with one of Walter Scort's characters 
exclain, “ ny foot ison my cative heath, and my name's M.Gregor,”’ but 
somehow or another, whenever we stand upon a race ground, we cannot help 
feeling quite at home. Everything seems so catural. The crowd is collect 

ing, and “the busy hem of preparation” is increasing; bu: ihe bugle has 
sounded, and now behold the different horses which have been ectered for the 
day's race, are preparing to saddle. They are brought vp—the drum Is tapt, 
and they are off with a beautiful start. Three beats are run and the result is 
as follows ;— 
FRIDAY, Dec. 8—The ** Hampton Plate” of $400 value, for all ages, weights as before} 


Two mile heats. ' 
G. W. Edmonson’s ch. m. Mary Elizebeth, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, aged... 3 1 : 
Capt. J. Harrisen’s b. c. Joe Winfield, by John Dawson, d. by Phenomenon, 4 yrs 4 3 F 
Col. Jas. Williamson’s ch. f. Taglioni, by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles, 3 yrs. : 4 r 


Col. R. Singleton’s b. f.by Imp. Nonplus, dam by Crusader, 3 yrs ....------+--- 
Time, 3:56—3:59—4:05. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile wr) 
A. Bell’s ch. c. Morgan, by John Bascombe, out of Ainy Hamilton, 4 yrs ..-.-.---- 2 2 
Col. J. Williamson’s b. f. Tishanna, by Benbow, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs ....-.------- 2S 


Capt. J. Harrison’s ch. f. by Crazy Bill, dam by Phenomenon, 3 yrs.....---«----+-- 
Time, 1:58—1:58. * Bolted. 
SATURDAY, Dec 9—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in ‘ 11 
Col, J. Williamson’s ch. f. Marchioness, by lap. Rowton, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs a8 
Shelton & Bell’s b. m. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Rob Roy, 5 yrs 3 dist. 
Mr. O’Hanlon’s b. f. Mary Wedd, by Sir Leslie, dam by Sir William, 4 yrs ....--- 
Time, 1;58—1:54—1:57. - 
SAME DAY— Second Race—Citizen’s Purse $——, conditions as before. Two ™! 


heats. 1 
Shelton & Bell’s ch. m. Omega, pedigree above, aged errr eee ttt eeeee H dr 
Col. Jas. Williamson’s b. h. Eutaw, pedigree above, 6 yrs ....-+--0--------+9""°""* 

Time, 4:00. 


g—both horses were 
the oid mare 


The heat contested in this race was remarkably interestin 
‘ocked the whole way until entering the quarter stretch, when | cs 
, went ahead, and won by three lengths. Nothing trenspired during the races 
, 1 menit particular not ce. 
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* THE GREATEST RACE ON RECORD.” 
best thing we have ever seen in the New Orleans “ Tropic,” is a story 
eu trom the lips of Mar. C. Fiep, Esq of the “ Picayune* who has just 


i» the Rocky Mountains. It would appear that our friend “ Mar,” was so 
screet as topay the .editors of the “‘ Tropic” a visit lately, and while 
king a cigar in their office, related to them a most amusing mis-adven- 


wre of his “travel’s history.” No doubt l.ke Desdemona they “ eagerly de- | 


voured up his discourse,” for on the following morning they published his 

ry of Tua Pratris Races, complete! lt was introduced in the following 
terms: 

‘STRAYED OR Srouen.”—As it may be important to the reader to know how 
tue following sketch came into our possession, we feel bound to volunteer a 
brief explanation. Walking upon the shore of Lake Poydras during the 
heaviest part of the shower yesterday, we discovered a small book floating 
in 


ihe waier. On reseuing it and examining its contents, we found it to be, 
sparently, the notes of some traveller, or rather a sketch, pencilled roughly 
in the wilderness, Showing an intention onthe part of the writer, to elaborate 
ii in leisure hours, Our first impression was that the book was the property 
of our good friend Marv. Fieup of the “ Picayune,” who has recently been 
iravelling among the Western Indians. Closer examination, however, satis- 
fed us that the hand-writing was not that of “ Phazma,” because it was quite 
ioo legible for an editor, But we imagine there is littke doubt that the manu- 
script belonged to some vouth attached to the very party which Field ac- 
-ompanied on his late “ pleasure excursicn”— without further ado, therefore, 
we give the sketch tothe public. As the original caption was defaced, we 
have added one of our own. 

To all this, Fieup replied in the next morning’s “ Picayune,” in the follow- 
ing pleasant vein :— 

That was a humorous fiction in the “ Tropic” of yesterday about racing 
sport among the mountains,and only those who have really travelled will 
detect the anachronistic and topographical inaccuracies of the romancer, 


But, Messrs. Bradbury, McCardle & Merrifield, the next time we accept of 


a seat and a cigarand am invitation to chatin your sanctum, we will look 
cut how we furnish you with any more foundation for storytelling. The 
credit of the expedient belongs to Tuorps, who originally conceived the no- 
on, and nade a good thing of it, but we shal] not countenance a counterfeit 
nearhome. The joke told isa right good one, and we shall not take the 
trouble to spoil it; bat you don’t g t any more feathers for your imagination 
from us. 
Here is the story itself, and a capital thing it is :— 
THE PRAIRIE BRACES. 


Creat Falls Medicine River—Visit from the Black Foot Indians—Jockev Club organized 

-~kaces on Foot—First Day's Race—Spiendid Running—‘* The Greatest Race on Ke- 

cord,” 

In a recent chapter I promised to give the particulars of the great race, run 
on the prairie under the patronage of our own Jockey Ciub, which race, taken 
altogether, has no parallel in the annals of the Turf. Among the horses s« lected 
by members of our party, were many which bad been chosen for their speed and 
bottom with reference to the dangers and fatigues we were bound to endure. 
Some of these animals, under all the circums ances of the case, were quite in- 
valu:ble. One day we were encamped in the immediate vicinity of Great Falls, 
on Medicine River, one of the important tributaries of the Upper Missouri. Oj 
these falls, one of the most wonderful natural curiosities tn our magnificent 
counuy, I soall speak more at length hereafter. The water tumbiesa distance 
of one hundred and seventy feet! at Niagara Pails the water is precipitated 
only one hundred and sixty-four feet. fn ibe case of the Medicine River, the 
pody of water, it is true, is smaller (hau the Niagara, but the spectacie is not 
less grand and terrific. The scenery in the vicinity is strikingly wild and 
sirauge, reminding one forcibly of Scott's inimitable lines— 

** Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor is the rifted rock ; 

And, higher yet, the pyne-iree hung 

His shattered trunk, and frequent flung 
Where seemed the cliff to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow'd sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glistening streamers waved and darced, 
The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue ; 

So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenesy of scme ‘airy dream.” 

A great many singular legends r sp >cting these falls, and the region round 
about, are in circulation mong the hun'ers and trappers who have frequented 
the spot, several of which [ shall sketch at some fature period. But to re- 
sume. 

While encamped near the Falls on2 day, three or four of our most spirited 
companions became engaged in a controversy respecting the speed of their 
horses. One word brought on snother, till at last one of them proposed a bei, 
which was instantly accepted, and a race was agreed upon for the next day 
The idea of racing, once started in this manner, ripened into a subject of ani- 
mated conversation, that ended in the organization uf a temporary Jockey Club, 
of which Sir William was elected President, and the writer of this Secretary 
A series of by-laws was formally adopte4, and written notices for the first day's 
races were posted in different paris of the camp. There were ten or fifteen cn- 
ries for the first race—a sweepstakes for all ages and conditions. As it was 
net convenient to consiruct a circular track, it was determined to make a 
straight dash of a mile on the open prairie. So a single stand for the judges 
was built, and all needfel preparations made for the sport. It was just at night- 
fall that a party of about a dozen Black Foot Indians came straggling into the 
camp. Tese Indians are fine specimens of the savage nature, beautifully pro- 
portioned, and generally manifesting the strongest friendship for their white 
brethren. Inthe whole circle of the Indian tribes there are not to be found 
more accomplished horsemen. They ride with an ease, freedom, grace, and 
skill that is absolutely astonishing. ‘lhe knowledge of this fact suggested the 
notion of engaging them for jockeys ia the race of the following day—an ar- 
rangement to which the Indians readily agreed. 

The eun rose on a bright and beaotiful day, finding the arrengements for ihe 
Sports of the Turf fully completed, and at the appointed hour the horses and 
rders appeared at the post. ‘There were thirteen entries—every horse in the 
camp, that had the slightest pretension to blood or mettle, had been brought 
into requisition. The favorite before the starting was a sp'endid roan horee, 
belonging to a young merchant from St. Louis who was juatly proud of his 
property, and could not be induced to part from him for any reasonable conside- 
ration. A beautiful white filly, owned by Sir William, was likewise much feared. 
But there was vo single horse that any sporting gentleman dared to back against 
the field—there were too many ontried nage of promising qualities, who tbreat- 
ered to exhibit fine performances. A more odd and picturerque scene than was 
presented at the atarting-post, can scarcely be imagined. The savage jockeys 
were about as naked as when they came into the world—their only garment 
consisting of a shawl, or rag, which begirt their loins. They were paimted io 
all imaginable shapes, shades, and colors, and with their fine athletic forms, ae 
they sat upon their steeds, stern and immovable, waiting for the word of com 
mand, they looked like «0 many marble statues. The roan horse, proud and 
fretful, was bestrode by the most magnificent Indian my eyes ever beheld. He 
was apparently about tbirty years old, over six feet in height, as agile and 
graceful as the fawn, yet exhibiting tokens of uncommon strength. He seemed 
to be the leader of the party. 

Toast the camp was all agog I need not say—from early dawn every man and 
boy bad been upon the gut vine, and each beart throbbed with the expectation 
of sport, cich, rare, and delicious. At the tap of the drum, off went the party, 
witha yell that might have been beard for m:les—it is still reverberating in my 
ears. At first no great degree of speed was obtained ; and even after they had 
run three-fourths of a mile, there was scarcely any evidence of emulation. They 
were ruoning closely together, aad seemed to be reserving their speed for the 
last brush When within about cne hundred rods of the judges’ stand, where 
! happened to be stationed in my official capacity the Indian who rode tke roan, 
dashed ahead of his party with a thrilling whoop, and came in four or five rods 
ahead of all his competitors As he passed the stand with unslackened specd, 
the purse suspended by a cord crussing the track, caught his eye, and quick es 
thought he saatched it, at lt rushing upon kis way, and turning neither to the 
right or left. 

“ By . ['ve won, and won easily,” exclaimed the owner of the roan. 

* But where the devil are they going to?" asked Si rWilliam. It was indeed 
quile apparent that there was something in the wind. The whoie gang of sa- 
vages had followed in the wake of their leader, and were evidently pressing their 
steeds to the utmost. They had now ecattered, and were dashing across the 
prairie at a rate which threatened to place them beyond the ken of the judges 

in a very brief space of time. 

“Til be d d if they’re not ruuning away with our horses!" exclaimed 
Sir William—and Sir William told the truth. In a moment more the savages 
were out of sight—nor were they seen afterwards, by any one of our party. 
Thus enled the “ Prarrie Joceey Crus Races.” 








” 











On Thursday week, Lord Wenlock and five friends beat a cover about six 
acres in circumference, and killed 272 head of game. 


rned from an expedition with Sir Wm. DrumMonpD Stewart and others, | 





——- English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the steam-ship Hibernia, which arrived at Boston on Wednesday morning 
_ last, we have London papers to the 4th instant inclusive, end (he wegaz 
| December. Nothing of material importance has occurred in British Sorting 
| Circles sivce our last advices. The following summary comprises the most in- 
teresting items of intelligence :— 


es for 


of the Great Western Railway, the steeple-chase horse Pilot cleared @ space 
of thirty feet ten inches io a leap over a brook with a high bavk and rail on one 
side of it, carrying a groom of twelve stone, besides the saddle, &c. 

Sunday Times. 


is progressing in ‘* the S:atea,” and that clubs are becoming as numerous and 
as popular there as in the ‘old countrie,” thanks to Bel/’s Life in London, for 
who will v: ntare to say that the devotion we have paid to this game, and the 
spirit which we have evinced in registering the deeds of players, and giving 
encouragement to its extension on every village-green, has not produced this 
effec'. Without gag, the true sportsmen of England owe more to Bell’s Life 
in London than to their forefathers, up to the building of Noah's yacht, which 
took the shine out of all its predecessors. The New York “ Sptrit of the 
Times,” our twin brother, although last born, gives us the following inspiring 
intelligence, aud we regret that our space will not permit us to draw more cu- 
piously from its talented columns. Bell's Life, of 3d Dec. 


Death of Mr. Charles Brinsley and Frank Sheridan.—Tohe first ramed gen- 
tleman died at bis house in Bolion-street, Piccadilly, on Wednesday, in h's 48th 
year. He was the second son of the celebrated Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, bv his second wife, Miss Ogle, whose for.une, we believe, he inherit- 
ed, and uncle by half-bluod to Lady Dutferin, Lady Seymour, and the Hon 
Mrs. Norton. Inteiligence has been also received of the demise of Mr Frank 
Sheridan, brother to Lady Seymour, and formerly private secretary to the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Sheridan held the 
appointment of treausurer of the Mauritius, where his demise took piace, in the 
prime of life, on the llth of September. 

A Yorkshire paper announces the death of Mr. W. Lockwood, formerly keeper 
of the match book and clerk of the course at York, and judge of the Doncaster 
and other races inthe north 

Mr. Whitworth’s Oaks filly, Lady Sarah, by Tomboy, out of Lady Moore 
| Carew, is going to Dawson’s to be trained. Mr. William's Derby coit, Red 
| Rover, by Sir John, out of Rachel, will shortly join Mr. Sco:t's lot, 

Mr. Heseltine has purenased of Mr. Alleu his colt Fielding, by The Saddler, 








out of Fitzroy’s dam; the prce is said to ne 300zs., with his engag: ments. 

Alsoa bay filly foal, by Hetman Platoff, out of Yoog Medora (Quid and Que. 

bec’s dam.) York Courant. 

Mr. Dorling has just published a new edition of his catalogue raisonne of 
Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger; it contains a variety of useful information, ar 
r.pgedin a manner that cannot fail to secure an extensive circulation. 

Extraordinary Cart Horse —Daring the ensuing Smithfield Catule Show a 
five vear old cart horse wil be exhibited in the neighborhood of the Bazaar in 
Portman-street; he stands nineteen hands, has the head of a pony, and is syin 
metrically made; there is little doubt that he will be twenty bands by this time 
next year. : 

Three day's shooting at Buckenham, the seat of the Hon. Francis Baring 
Tie party consisted of seven guns:—Nov. 15—270 pheasants, 28 par ridges, 
337 hares, 73 rabbits; total, 708. Nov 16—538 pheasants, 4 pariridges, 388 
hares, 112 rabbits, 2 ducks; total, 1,044 Nov. 17—442 pheasants, 14 par- 
tridges, 231 heres, 90 rabbits, 4 woodcocks, 1 duck, 2 wood pigeons ; total, 784 
Grand total, 2.536. 

The Derby.—The colt by Elis, out of Nanine, named by the Hon. S. Her- 
bert, is now in John Day's lot ; he is said to have been purchased by Lord 
Palmerston. 

Earl Glasgow —We are glad to learn that Mr. Watson Alcock Lonsdale, 
son of the late Mr. John Lonsdale, trainer, of Tup Gill, has been appointed pri- 
vate trainer to the Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. Donca ster Gazette. 

Lord Glasgow’s horses left Newmarket on Monday last, for M iddieham. 

Mr. Weatherley, of East Acton, once the owner of the celebrated stallion, 

' Sur Hercules, died on Sunday last. 

A Noble Order.—The Duke of Norfolk has directed all the game slaughter 
ed on his preserves at Arunde! Castle to be given to the inhabitants, indiseriui- 
nately, of the town. oe ee 

SALE OF MR. RAMSAY’S STUD, AT EDINBURGH. 
BROOD MARES. 

Ch. m. by St. Patrick, out of Comedy by Comus, &c.; dam of Dirmid 
Cabrera, &c. Covered by Lanercost.—Bought by J. Meny, Esq.... 140 

Br. m. by Redgauntilet (1835); grandam Amima by Sultan. Covered by 
Lanercost.—Mr. Meiklam .............---.-- be dtictsieteds tice TH 

Myrrha, by Malek, out of Bessy by Young Gouty—the dam of Lara, Mes- 
salina, &c. Covered by Round Robin. —Lieut. Theker.....-. a 

Magdalene, by Muley, out of Young Caprice. Covered by Round Robin — 
Oe eee eee stwah ever ve Gs Wad cod Whclestd Seve cs 55 

STALLIONS. 

The Doctor, by Dr Syntax.— Bought in............---.-+--.---- --. 530 

[nheritor, by Lottery, out of Handmaiden by Walror.—Sought io.—(It is 
Ue OO, HON WD ONT OE Fog on cog ec gece s nce ceseecsa ees 450 

Sheriff and Fulton, by The Saddler oc Marcian, out of Frailty —Hon. J 
ES dit ncn tedh bonko <<} +608 senamesbonde. ance qeceasnt “Oe 

The Black Prince, hy Round Robin, out of Dolly Mop by Bob Booty.— 
Capt. Jones, of the Cacabineers ......-.--- ties dame eheness ees “Se 

Neptune, by Physiciar, out of Fisher Lass by Osmornd.—Bovght in -.... 40 

FoALS OF 1843, WITH THEIR ENGAGEMENTS. 

Clanranald, br. c., by The Doctor, out of Cabrera’s dam. In the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes of 1846 at Doncaster, and the Produce Stakes of 
1846 at Newcastle. —Sir J. Boswell...........----.---.-------- 150 

Inglewood, by Iuherisor, out of Redgauntiet mare. tn the Great York- 
shire Stakes. —Bought in ......-.---- ceeteebd vee ecuud stugedés 145 

Malcolm, ch. c. by The Doctor, out of Myrrha. In the Great Yorkshire 
Stekes and Produce Stakes of 1846 at Newcastle. —Bought io...... 80 

Br. f, by The Doctor, out of Magdalene. —Hon. J. Kenedy. ..-. .SiSese 46 

YEARLINGS WITH THEIR ENGAGEMENTS, 

Mid- Lothian, br. g. by Bay Middieton, out of Myrrha. In the King’s Park 
Stakes at Surling of 1844, the Foal Stakes at Doncaster of 1845, 
Produce at Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and at Egtinten Park of 1845.— 
DIE ood’ hchietee badnacnadhnems sae pedd acadeeenesdanens. Oe 

Millden, br. c. by Inheritor, owt of Magdalene. In the Two-Yeur-Old 
Stakes at Eylioton Park of 1844, King’s Park Siakes at Stirling of 
1844, the Tyne Stakes at Newcastle-upon-Tyne of 1844, the Gates- 
head or Lottery Siakee at Newcastle of 1845, and the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes at York of 1845 —Bovughi in........-....--.---2------ . 170 

Fortunatus, br. c. by Inhentor, out of Redgauntiet mare.—In the Tyne 
Stakes at Newcastle, and the Great Yorkshire Stakes —John Wav- 
chope, Esq .....-..--- UN O4 Be Gbed tind teed ae sbacdacece Hie 

The Rose of Cachmere, br. f. by Abraham Newland, out of Maturity by 
St. Nicholas. In the Produce Stakes at Eglinton Park of 1844, the 
Produce Stakes at Newcastle-upoo-Tyne, and the Gateshead or Lo:- 
tery Stakes at Neweastle-upon Tyoe, 1845.—Mr. Samuel Craham.. 11 

HORSES IN TRAINING. 

Mosa Trooper, br. c. by Liverpool, dam Sy Emilius, 4 yrs. —Bovght in for 
Bbc. DERG oon. ono cance 20s cnc cccc cece cece scapes Seidinee: Se 

The Shadow, b. m. by The Saddler, out of Arinete, aged.—Bought in.. 610 

Whistle Binkie, br. c. by Round Robin, out of Lady Easby, 4 yrs.— 
Bought in . 2... 0.20 coos cone on ne cee eee ene e cone tenn eeee eae GE 

Cabrera, ch.c. by Tomboy, out of Dirmid’s dam, 4 yrs.—Sir George 
SEED noc cthinee eames pend Go ot ccpeine athe s* ngee —* 410 

Lady Skipeey, br. f. by Inheritor, out of Lady Easby, 3 yrs —Bought in. 260 

Foxbery, b.c. by Voltaire, out of Matilda, 4 yrs.—Sir George Houston.. 150 

Zoroaster, ch. g. by Priam, out of Spaewife, aged.—Mr. A. Cooke.....- 140 

Nubian,.ch. g. by Sultan, out of Variety. —G. Dunlop, Esq, for Hon J. 
Sendilands. 2... 2.0 ccc cece nsec ccceccsecessecse ces pétiesec. & 

Hesseltine, bl. c. by Icheritor, out of the Window Shut, 3yrs.—Hon J. 
Sandilands cece conc once owes cccccccc cece coce cece cove cose sese 32 

Ciem o’ the Cleugh, ch. g. by Coriathian, ovt of Rachel, aged.—Mr. A. 
COGS .oepibindesi dwiisc 66 bbs cle See obec sses wees soceeecscos Lis. - 

Interest, br. f. by Inhericor, out of Lady Stepney, 3 yrs.—Sir J. Boswell. 18 

Myrtle, b. f. by Vestment, out of Magdalene, 2 yrs—Wm. Proctor, E-q. 8 

The Recorder, by Langar, out of Laora, aged —Unseld.........------ 

HACKS, ETC. 

Rob, by Round Robin —W. Barn, Exq.....---.- Seemepeb pon eo ccceces - 56 

Two Ponies, by Round Rovin.—Bovght in ....-..---. a eatiet hath men o> a 

Peggy Rough.—G. Belgrage ..-.--...----.- ob cece cece cece oorecece 36 

Round Robin Gelding. —John Laing........---.--.------------ — 

Mulatto Mare.—Bought in .....-.--..---.----------- enan> sbmiie 30 

SE HI Is no 0'5b 56.5656 60650566 b6s6 poce cove occ cece vce oent an 
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(allowed the coach—namely, 
| mules, which is to be complet 


A Good Leap —On Friday last, during a trial in some fields near the terminus | 


Cricket in America —Right glad are we to find that the noble game of cricket | 
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ii. Mel- 
week, for the grey pony 
ess, from Bed/ord to th» 
the coach on the same day, and 
morning, to be at each place before the lime 
5+ hours each way. The whole distance is 156 
ed in 164 hours. The odds against the performs 
dds laid in the articles are3to 1. £40 has been de- 
e's hands ; £40 more is to be made at Tom Spring's, 
t.; and the whole to be completed at Mr. Melbourne's, 
Three day’s notice to be given of the match coming off ; 
e and have the management of the pony, which is pot to 
or stick during the whole of the distance. 

‘ Bell’s Life, 26:h Nov. 
nuts A stan a ge conteste! horse cause between 
’ - Palmer, an . Aumont, ‘l a 
since by the Cour Royale of Paris, after a hearing wtih Vinton $00 dive : At 


the antilly 

hem a fig eared iene act ABAD, Lowd Hecry Seymour e: eed for one o 
| wage Pater do - Aumont enother filly, named Tontine, certi- 
fied to have been foaled n Normandy, in May 1837, of Odette, a F h , 
got by Tigris, and of Teetotum, an English stallion Tontin. ore aon 
and Jenny second, but as it was effirmed by judges that Tontine da re _— 
oider than she was stated to be, Lord H. Seymour claimed the prize for his filly. 
aud appealed to the Jockey Ciub. There were also Gumesateuans which : 
duced a belief that the mare which ran at Chantilly was Herodia, bred by Mr 
Surling, of Battersea, near London, and by him sold to M. raion The 
Jockey Ciub, however, decided against the reference made to it by his lordship, 
and consequently the stakes were handed over to M. Aumont, and the bets paid 
accordingly. At the Versailles Races, in July, 1840, M. Aumont announced 
for sale the filly Herodia, as the produce of Aaron, and The Young Election 
Mare, foaled on the 25th January. 1837, in the stables of Mr. Surling, of Bat- 
tersea. She was bought by Mr. Palmer, for 1009 francs, with warianty of her 
pedigree, and immediately transferred to Lord Henry Seyin. ur. His fordship 
having strong grounds for believing that this was not the trae Herodia, scot her 
over to Evgland, for the inspection of Mr. Stirling, who returned ter with a 
ceriifcate affirming that she was not the true Herodia, pointing out meny strk- 
logly ev:dent marks of difference. Upon this Lord Henry Seymour immedietely 
commenced an action in the Tr.bunal de Premiere lostance egsinst Mr. Palmer, 
to compel him to take back the mare, and return the price paid for her. In this 
action Lord Henry Seymour failed, the trbunal not considering the written cer- 
tificate of Mr. Stirling legal evidence. His lordship thereupon apyea'ed to the 
Court Royale, and first obtained an interlocutory order for the examination of 
witnesses as tu the identity of the horse in question. Mr. Palmer had ulso 
brought M, Aumont into court as a party to defend bis warranty, and abide by 
the judgment that might be given. Several witnesses were examined, and their 
evidence, as might be expected in such a case, was conflicting; the training 
groom, and other servants of M. Aumont, giving a detatied history of Herodia 
irom the time that she was brought from Battersea into France until she was 
sold to Mr. Palmer; and Mr. Stirling, his grooms, veterinary surgeon, and 
others swearing that the Herodia produced to them was not the Herodia hired 
at Battersea, aud establishing the marks of difference noticed by Mr. Stirling 
in his certificate. During this trial a question was put by Lord H Seymoer's 
cuunse! :—'* What has become of Ton ine? Since the races at Chantilly she 
has been no more seen—why has she not been prodaced, to show that there is 
uo identity between her and the Herodia bred by Mr. Surling?” But to this 
we do not find that any answer wes given. Inthe end tte court decided that the 
mare sold by M. Aumont to Mr. Palmer, and by him transferred to the noble 
plaintiff, was a supposititions Herodia, for it ordered the mare to be taken back 
by M. Aumont, he returning the 1000f, paid for her, and a further sum of 1000/. 
to Lord H Sevmonr towards the expenses he had been put to, and payiog the 
costs of his lordship and Mr. Palmer in the suit. 


Mr. Ramsay's Stud. - An application to Messrs. Laing, the auctioneers, for 
a return of the sale of this stud on Saturday, the 18h inst, not having becu 
honored with an answer, and no account having been published in the Scotch 
papers, we are led to the conclusion that it did not take place. 


A Trotting Match, for £10 a side distance half a mile, between Mr. Robert 
Smith's black horse Lovebegot, and Mr. Oliver's grizzle pony Mouse, came off 
at North Seaton, on Monday last, 20:h Nov., before hundreds of spectators, 
and we never saw greater excitement prevail. The betting at starting was 
slightiy in favor of the horse, from the fact of Mr. Smith being an sckuow- 
ledged good rider. At starting the horse took the lead, but was soon overtaken 
by Mouse, who, after a severe struggle, won by x length. The backers of 
Lovebegot say the distance was (oo short, and another trial is talked of to come 
off within a month, st Whitley. We may say that the match will come off, as 
Joseph Anderson, Esq , of Marden Hall, is appointed umpire, and he is not one 
of those who snore over sporting events. Bell's Life. 

Match against Time.—A sporting little affair came off on the 2ist of No- 
vember, Mr. Chipley Smith betting Mr. Fox, a butcher (both of Northampton), 
£5 that the latter did not ride his pony Eliza, standing 13 hands 1 inch, carry- 
ing 12st, from the Navigation Inn, Bridge street, Northampton, to the furthest 
end of Newport Pagnell and back to the starting place in two hours, a distance 
of more than thirty miles. About two o'clock the start took place, and the 
knights of the cleaver having got scent of the match, assembled numerously to 
escort their fellow tradesman into the town on his returo. Mr. Fox was event- 
ually seen coming home at a slashing pace, and he accomplished his task four 
minutes and a half within the time, and the pony did not appear the least dis- 
tressed, Since then she has been sold, and it is believed shé éan galicp twenty 
miles an hour. ;, 


Loadstone.—This [rish Derby “crack” passed through Liyerpeel on Thure- 
day last for [saac Day's stable, at Northleach, where he will undergo bie Derby 
preparation. He has become the property of Mc. Gregory, at the pre, we un- 
derstand, of £1,400, with £1,000 extra, should Le win the Deroy. He isa 
very fire, strong locking horse, and bas already shown plenty of sugning quali- 
ties, being enrolled in the Calendar as the winner of five races, without suffering 
defeat. San 

isit to Lichfield —On Thursday her Majesiy breakfasted at half past eight. 
At half-past sine ber Majesty and the Prince went ont to walk on the terrace 
and grounds. They also proceeded to inspect the farm-yard and dairy. Prince 
Albert’s guns were ordered for ten o'cleck, but it was cot until near eleven that 
his royal highness, attended by Mr. Anson andthe Eari of Jersy, accompanied 
hy the Duke of Buccleuch and Sir Robert Peel,wenc out io shoot. Tne Prince 
first wertin a boat on the water, duck shooting, aod shot two ducks. He then 
went to cover shooting, and killed 60 pheasants, 25 hares, 8 rabbits,and | wood- 
cock. The Prince of Saxe Weimar accompanied his royal highness. About 
200 head of game was killed by the whole party 

Exportation of Horses.—Ao entire horse and a valuable mare. both halt- 
bred, selected by the Baron Von Goze for his Majesty the King of Prussia. were 
shipped on Tuesday from Mr Colley’s Paragon [un stables, for Berlin, ria Ham- 
burgh, by the steam-packet Leeds. The same vesee! took out also ihe cele- 
brated racehorse Prince Caradoc, by The Colonel, ovt of Queen of Trumps, 
by Velocipede, shipped for Mr. Holmes, of Thirsk, by Mr. Bonsall, of the Black 
Horse Inn; who also shipped for Mr. Holmes, on the following day, by the 
Emerald Isie, Captain Bouch, for Rotterdam, a very superior hunter, to be car- 
veyed from that port up the Rhine. Huli Packet. 

An Unrivalled Pedestrian.—The greatest pedestrian and runner in the world 
was Mensen Ernest. He died jately in Egypt from adyseniery. He was born 
at Berger, in Norway, and died while on a walking tr p ‘o find out the soarce of 
the river Nile, and was buried near the grand cataract of that famous river. At 
Mayence he once ran on the frozeu Rhine at the rate of six teagues aa hour; 
and at Frankfort he once started with the mail in full gallop, and arrived too 
minutes before it.—German paper. [We can readily believe the las: feat, see- 
ing that the Frankfort mail (ihe Snail-pose as Hood calls the Schnellspost) usually 
travels at the rate of about three miles an hour, besides stoppages.] 

It will be in the recollection of ovr readers that at the Doncaster races Mr. 
Jarmes Wood was forcibly expelled from the Grand Stacd. The ground for so 
doing was, not that he was a defaulter, out that in Coronation's year, he falsely 
gave in the names of oo less than eighteen parties as having made bets with 
him for Mr. Hawker, of which seven were members of the Jockey Ciub. Mr. 
Wood commenced proceedir gs against the steward of the races, Lord Egliston, 
and Ledbitter, the officer, to recover damages for the expulsion, but having since 
discovered that “discretion is the better part of valor,” has sbandoned the ac- 
tion, doubtless dreading exposures that would on have served his cause with 
the jury. oe th iho 

T'o the Editor of Bell’s Life in London “ Audi alteram partem.”’—Sir: You 
labor uoder a great mistake in supposing that Mr James Wood, my client, has 
abandoned lega! proceedings agaiust Ledbitier, the officer, for turning him out 
of the Grand Stand at the late Doncaster Races—treatment most illegal, and 
in no way whatever to be justified. The fact is, that since Ledbitrer was 
served with a copy of the writ, it was considered advisible he should receive a 
month's notice of action, as he might still be retained on the list of the metropo- 
litan police, sotwiths' anding his retirement on @ pension. I therefore gave no- 
tice not to appear to the writ served on him, in order that the month's sotice 
might be given; the latver, however, has now bees effected, and at the expira- 
tion of the month the action wi!l berecewed. And [ have thus further tu ob- 
serve, that my client has no fears to appreaend from any exposure of bis cou- 
duct, however persons may think proper to malign his character. I am, 


mr 
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nary Muich.—We are ibiormed @ mMaiCh Wes made at fy 
rseeelah we Halfmoon, Holloway, on Saturday night 
oovy, 12% hands high, to perform the distance in hart 
George and Blue Boar, Holborn, to return with 
to come back to London the next 
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ance are 5 to 1; but the odd 
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Curious Horse Ca 
Lord Henry Seymou 
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POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE WM. ABBOTT, 


(FORMERLY OF THE THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN.) 





EDITED BY J. B. BUCKSTONE. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

| cannot too strongly impress upon the critical reader that 1 entirely dis- 
claim the intention to compose a regular parrative. 1 write from the stores 
which memory in her bounty has Jaid upfor me, and I fly from scene to scene, 
in the hope of gieaning something from my reminiscences not altogether 
uninteresting. I seiz- upon every subject which I fancy may be rendered avail- 
able, foregoing the attempt to form a dramatic structure composed of unities. 


Chronological events I leave to speak for themselves ; they will sufficient- 
ly attest the passing subject; without encumbering the readet’s attention, or 

iving me the endless task of ascertaining the hour, the day, the year. 

After this effort tv propitiate the critic I venture to proceed, and give an- 
other anecdote of my friend Sedley, in whichI was partly concerned. He 
performed the character of S'. Alme, in the play of “ Deaf and Dumb,” in 
which piece Lenacted Franval. St. Alme has to givea most animated des- 
cription of his deaf and dumb cousin. Imagine the distress to which I was 
subjected—I’ who was so sensibly alive to the ridiculous ! He placed his 
hand quietly on my shoulder, and commenced and finished as follows :— 
“My dear boy, [remember him a little boy—a very little boy, in short he 
was a remarkably small boy!” Human nature could endure no longer, ! 
burst into afit of laughter, and the indignation of the house fell upon me. 
Sedley’s gravity and utter unconsciousness of the “ betise” he had committec, 
carried him fairly through, and he coolly said to me when we left the stage, 
“ In the name of heaven, what possessed you ?” 

‘With one other anecdote I take leave of my friend, and I fear for the last 
time. While I continued my “ignis fatuus” chase after Croesus riches and 
glory, he more wisely returned to the bosom of his family, and is, I believe, 
enacting the partuf Cincinnatus on a goa ofhis own. Henry, in“ Speed 
the Plough,” was a character in which he had gained some reputation. At 
the closing scene of the play, he rushes into a wing of the castle, which is in 
flames, in quest of papers likely to disclose the secret of his birth; he returns 
in fearful agitation, with his rigit hand concealed in his bosom, and which, 
in fact, contains the bloody “ dencuement” of the plot, a towel dipped in blood, 
and a knifealso properly stained for the occasion. The climax of his speech 
runs thus —“‘In vain the angry flames flashed their vengeance around me; 
amc ng many other evidences of blood and guilt, 1 found these”— producing 
his fingers and hand, having unfortunately forgotien the essential accompani- 
ments. 

One of the most eccentric of all eccentric persons I ever encountered was 
a gentleman of the name of Sowerby, with whom I became very intimate. 
His eccentricity was of so extraordinary a kind as to leave it doubtful whe- 
ther it were not allied to insaniiy. His person was ill-formed, his counten- 
ance ill-favored, but with an air of intelligence beaming throughout. His 
father was a wine-merchant in London; Lis mother whose ‘‘beauty” my 
friend inherited, was vain to excess, but possessed of talent. The husband, 
a simple-hearted excellent man, never took the liberty to oppose her wishes: 
he was one of those easy souls who are willing to let anything pass for ‘ quiet- 
ness’ sake.” In possession of this fact, can it be asked what was the offspring 
of such a pair? Could it be any other than a ¢poiled and tyrannical son ? 
His career commenced in Manchester, aud the manager was prepared, by a 
letter from the young man’s father, to place him mm a most inferior situation, 
with a view to disgust him wiih the profession. Mr. Seyton, for by this name 
he was known on the boards, bore all without a murmur; he was determined 
to brave all mortifications rather then abandon his loved pursuit. At the con- 
clusion of the season he returned home, disgusted with the ill-usage be had 
received, but not one whit Jess determined to follow his bent. His father 
found itimpossible to stem the torrent of this theatrical mania; while the 
mother, strange to say, encouraged ratherthan checked him—flattered by the 
assurance that his name would ultimately. rival that of Roscius himself. A 
tardy consent was at length wrung from the city magistrate, and instead of 
looking forward to the day when his sou might reasonably aspire to the sov- 
ereignty of the first metropolis in the world, the entertainer of royally and its 
representatives, the dispenser of turtle to the portly citizen and of justice to 
the lean delinquent, he was compelled to be contented with the show, and no! 
the substance. 

Seyton at length made his appearance in the character of Rolla, in Sheri- 
dan's splendid melo-drama of “ Pizarro,” for the benefit of Mr. Barrymore, 
who then held a respectable situation as an actor at Drury Lane Theatre ; 
Mre. Siddons pertormed her original character of Elvira; the house was 
crowied, and the success of the “ debutant” was really great. The Examin- 
er weekly journal was at that day one of the most influential papers in town 
with respect to its theatrical criticisms, and spoke of his performance as 
evincing positive signs of genius—that hallowed spirit, at whose altar we al] 
bend the willing knee. O ye critics, if ye felt half the pangs and the agonies 
ye inflict by a single dash of your pen—if ye knew the sleepless nights the 
poor actor is doomed to encounter, after reading one of your biling sarcasms, 
asperity itself would surely be softened down! The true aim and spirit of 
criticism should be tu uphold, not to demolish “at one fell swoop,” the airy 
fabric of the actor’s efforts. Let it be borne in mind that he has embarked 
in a profession which totally unfits him for any other pursuit ; that a dash of 
the pen is calculated to paralyze and destroy all his future efforts—while the 
exercise of lenity and forbearance might tend to establish himin an honor- 
able position. Were you butto reflect that there are greater crimes in the 
world than that of being an indifferent actor; were you to balance “ your,” 
power against the weakness of your “victim,” instead of registering his 
defects, you would exercise the function of the recording angel, and blot them 
out for ever. 

Seyton having repeated the character with almost unqualified success, and 
even interested his father in his future triumphs, was re-engaged at Mancbes- 
ter the following season as the tragic hero. On his arrival in that town he 
found the'streets placarded with “ No Seyton—gross imposition!” The good 
people imagined thatthe man who during the previous season bad spoken 
ten speeches only, could not be capable of speaking fifty the following year. 
and they resolved on ees Seyton down; but bis pride and indignation 
s ipported him through the struggle. 

On his appearance he was coldly received, but no marks of disapprobation 
were shown immediately ; but, at the end of one of the early scenes in the 
play, when it was perfectly impossible to judge the probabilities of his suc- 
cess, he was saluted with a shower of hisses; he turned sharply round, and 
darting down to the footlights addressed the audience inthe following words: 
—f{by the way, I should have previously stated that Mrs. Siddons: had, on 
his performance at Drury Lane, expressed her great admiration of his tal- 
ent.] ‘Ladies and gentiemen, [should not have ventured to appear before 
you, upless Lhad received the applause of the first audience in the world, 
and the suffrages of the greatest professor of the art. (Applause) You have 
damped my youthful hopes, you have crushed my youthful ardour, and may 
my everlasting curse attend ye all! D—n ye! d—n yet! d—n yell! oe 
then retired with a most profound bow. How did the audience behave? 
Did they tear down the benches, break the chandeliers? No! The daring 
cf theact, the calm and deliberate manner in which it was done, roused the 
generous feelings of the public, prolonged and enthusiastic cheering tollow- 
edithec'ose of his speech, thus endeavouring to efface the injustice which 
tney felt had been practised towards him. ; 

On his appearance in the following scene he was again greeted with a 
simulianeous burst of applause ; but no—there was no softening of spirit; he 
quietly turned round ond said :—‘ No—you have given a wound which you 
shall not have the honor toheal.” Ii was, however, impossible for him again 
io provoke a feeling of hostility on the part of the audience, and the curtain 
feil at the end of the play amid the strongest demonstrations of aepioase. 
As far as this went, poor Seyton might have gone home and reflecte on the 
tide of one of Shakespeare's plays, “ All’s Well that Ends Well;” but no, 
the moody fit was on him—the spoiled child is not to be petted with sugar- 
plums when once denied the object of his wishes; so wita my friend. He 
retired to his lodgings, and, be it remembered the violent overflowings of 
temperance had not yet swept over the land, making people so extremely vir- 
tuous and so strengthened in nerve as to stand in frontof an assembled multi- 
tude with purple noses and faces studded with carbuncles, to devlaim in terms 
of violence, and to anathematise those poor deluded people who moderately 
partake of a liquid which Scripture has not denounced, but which man,— 
superior man!—wilinot allow. Do not imagine for one moment that I am 
an enemy to temperance, or even to temperance societies ; but I must and 
ever willdecry the monstrous fanaticism and excitement attendant upon these 
universal movements. They run into violentextremes at ail times, and the 
consequence will be that the sated public wi!l become weary of their puerile 

rocessions, their bands of broken-winded instruments, and their flaunting 

anners; and will exchange them for some other toy, some other wild chi- 
mera; thus leaving their fullowers to plunge again into their former vortex 
of folly and drunkenness, whena less excitable action might have produced 
reformation without totally preventing the use of a generous liquid, which 
warms without depraving the heart. This “golden” age had not then ar- 
rived, and Seyton unfortunately found a refuge in that which is a curse when 

too lavishly indulged in. 
te had to appear the following night as Sir Elward Mortimer, in “ The 


, bodies in the “‘ salt sea ocean.” 





Iron Chest.” “he extraordinary citcumstances attendant upon his first ap- 
| epoca supplied focd for conversation and argument during the whole of 

© ensuing day; the result was, of course, a division of sentiment, but the 
| Php si took the liberal side of the questicn, and resolved to support 
oe very hazard, The night arrived, and ihe house was densely crowd- 
ed: shouts of “bravo,” mingled with hisses, saluted his appearance, a vast | 
proportion being decidedly in his favor; when, to the horror of his friends | 





alised. 


situation in which I was once placed there. It was my constant custom, 





laugh. A “potent” spell was on him; cries of “ off, off,” burst from all 
parts of the house, his friends stil] maintaining a hearty applause in opposi- 
tion. He then stepped forward and deliberately took a chair to the front of 
the stage, close to the footlights, and addressed them as follows :—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I believe you cried ‘ off.’ I will go with pleasure “ when I 
am carried.” He then quietly seated himself, in the midst of the most as- 


tounding a and preparations for personal vivlence, untilthe manager | 


open the silage, ard, with his assistants, was compelled literally to carry 
im off. 

His eccentricity and consequent chances of success rendered him rather 
a desirable acquisition to provincial managers; his calls upon their treasury 
were very moderate ; his purse, like that of Fortunatus, was generally well 
supplied, though his expenditure was louse and lavish in the extreme. 

or the following anecdote thereader is indebted tothe Right Honorable 

Sir Robert Peel, for had he not fortunately revived the Income-tax, it would 
have escaped my recollection. How littledid the House of Commons think 
that, by supporting this measure, they had so much happiness in store as the 
knowledge of this fact! Seyton was acting in Glasgow, and living in a very 
exiravagant manner, driving his stanhope, with a servant in livery by his 
side. paper was left at his lodgings, calling for an account of his income ; 
he wrote thereon—“ Nething,” to which he subscribed his name. The con- 
sequence was that the commiss onerssummoned him to appear before them, 
re gs pare a heavy penalty if a satisfactory explanation should not 
ensue. He persisted in the perfect correctness of his return. The chief 
commissioner immediately cautioned him not to trifle, and told him his style 
of living, andthe regular payment of his debts, gave a flat contradiction to 
his statements, The reply was, “ Notwithstanding, gentlemen, it is perfectly 
correct.” ‘ How then do you live?” “TI live, gentlemen, by the benevolence 
of my father and the vanity of my mother.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


J had the good fortune in Bath to make the acquaintance of Mr. Bannis- 
ter who performed a short engagement at the Bath Theatre, and a more 
friendly, amiable man I never met with. His influence at Drury Lane The- 
atre was considerable, and, in fact, the proprietors were then in treaty with 
him to undertake the management of the stage department. He at once made 
me a proposition, o! course dependent upon the result of bis own arrange- 
ments, aud he promised to watch over my interests and afford me every op- 
portunity, which he was pleased to say I merited. 

The Bristol Theatre was then connected in management with that of Bath, 
andthe performers were carried between the two cities, like so many wild 
beasts, in a caravan, with the royal arms blazoned oneach side. Bath was 
considered the head quarters, and after the performances finished, we re- 
turned and arrived in the city aboutthree in the mornimg. Yor the sake of 
the frolic I accompanied them some half-dozen times; but I had a ‘‘ soul 
above buttons,” and disdained to make a show of myself, except ina legiti- 
mate way upon the boards al night, and I felt by no means proud as the lit- 
tle boys in the street ran along by the side of the carriage, welcoming us 
with “ The players be come—the players be come!” I therefore travelled 
in state by the stage-coach, on the outside or the in, as it suiled my pleasure 
or my finances, and returned to Bath on the following morning. In the ar- 
rangement of the theatre in those days the manager depended upon his own 
company, and but occasionally had recourse to what is now so universally 
designated as the “star” system. 

The musical taste of Bath had been more highiy cultivated than in any 
other city in the kingdom, and the concerts in the upper rooms displayed an 
array of talent, under the direction of a distinguished ‘“‘ maestro” named 
Rauzzini, rarely to be met with even in the metropolis. Thecelebrated 
Catalini was then in all her glory ; an evening had been fixed upon for my 
benefit, when, to my perfect horror, the day afier my announcement this fatal 
syren was given out for a concert on the evening allotted tome. The gold- 
en mines of Peru had glittered before my imagination iu all the radiance of 
their glory, and—most fatal mishap!—the dream was in a moment dispersed, 
and a wild chaos occupied their site. Nor was this all; my situation, then 
in perspective, was a loss, where, trom the public favoralways shown me 
there, I had reasonably anticipated a considerable gain ; foran actor was not 
only without any advantage from the benefit till all the expenses were paid, 
but in the event of failure had to make up the deficiency. I was in the posi- 
tion of acertain foreign artist who took a benefit at the King’s Theatre, and 
who" gained a loss of £150.” The following year heagain tried his for- 
tune, and upon a friend inquiring after his success. he replied with great 
“naivete,” ‘“ Ah, yas, Ido vary well dis time; I lose only ten guinee.”’ 

The whole neighboring country, embracing, perhaps, a circuit of some 
hundred and fifty miles, poured inio Bath to hear the dulcet notes strearr 
frum her eloquent lips; hotels, lodging-houses, pump-rooms, all revelled in 
the luxury of this golden harvest; whilst I lounged mute and motionless 
on my sofa, meditating upon the caprice of fortune and an empty purse. 1, 
however, was not destined to so hard a fate ; the morning came, the sun pull- 
ed off his nightcap at the usual hour, and seemed to smile onal! the world 
but me. [always had a contempt for early rising, and the restlessness of the 
preceding night did not induce me to change my habit on this occasion. At 
ten o’clock my simple breakfast of tea, brown Georges, and water-cresses, put 
me into a better humor—by the bye, if there be any one who never had the 
good fortune to indulge in the two latter edibles, Jet him not hesitate, but start 
tor Bath without a moment’s delay. I strolled to the theatre justin time for 
rehearsal, when—but how can I describe the unmixed joy I felt ?—the public 
announcement of Catalin i’s indisposition met my eye, and consequently her 
non-appearance at the concert thal evening. 

The city was crowded with strangers, and there was no cther amusement 
to compensate for their Sarees, except the theatre. The airs and 
graces with which [ paraded Milsom. street, the Circus, and the Crescent— 
the proud consciousness with whichI contemplated the disappointed throng 
as they rushed in bodies to the theatre for the purpose of securing places, ex- 
ceed description. I felt that the public wasindebted to“ me” for their arnuse- 
ment, and thatthe sting of obligation was not on my side. This feeling led 
me to a host of reflections, which, on consideration, I do not think were an- 

ust. 

There is such a monstrous twaddle about the gratitude due from actors to 
the public, that it is really high time for the profession to commence a set-oft. 
How easy is it to say that Garrick, or Kemble, or Siddons, “cum maliis 
aliis,” retired with splendid fortunes acquired by tne liberality of the public! 
In what does this liberality consist? Why, simply thatthey had greai taleni, 
and this aforesaid public had the tasieto appreciate it ; but where’s the grati- 
tude? Lcan perfectly understand that if avery bad actor, or even an artist 
of mediocre pretensions, were to arrive at such a“ desideratum,” there 
mightbe some ground for the acknowledgmen:; but, | should like to ask, 
my dear and amiable public, when did you ever do this? Private and indi- 
vidual acts ‘of liberality and kindness are met with in England above ail other 
countries, but do let me prevail upon you to give upall notion that the slight- 
est feeling of gratitudeis due to you “en masse” on this account. Onght 
Byron, Scott, Moore, Campbell, Rogers, and all the interminable “‘ etceteras” 
of this ever-daring age, to be grateful to us because we read their works? 
The truth is, that a ;narrow-minded jealousy exisis in the great body of the 
people upon the subject of intellect and of genius. If an individual arrive at 
a large fortune by retailing figs, butter, and cheese, he isat once an estimable 
character, although his attainmentsare limited toa regular entry in his books, 
and that agreeable portion of arithmetic—addition. No one presumes to 
say that he is indebted tothe public for his fortune ; his business may be ¢ar- 
ried on,.and his property daily and hourly accumulate, through the agency 
of a mere shopman ; but what becomes ot the poet, or of the actor dependent 
upon thepoet? Neither of these can derive aid fromany other source than 
the intellectual gifis which nature has bestowed upon him; he is exposed to 
allthe mortifications ‘‘ which flesh is heir to,” and to a sensitiveness alto- 
gether unknown to my [riend the grocer. 

Bath was at once my slepping-stone to London ; I therefore did not gain 
all the experience attendant upon a more wandering career; my way was 
regularly paved, and no cross-roads intercepted my route. The only little 
variety I can call to mind wasduring a recess in Bath, when I became asso- 
ciated with some of the other performers in a trip to that most romantic of 
‘towns, called Tenby, in South ales. [t was then, as now, a fashionable 
watering-place for all the Ap-Watkins, Ap-Griffiths, Ap-Shenkins, &c., of 
the principality, together with numerous families from the opposite coast of 
Devonshire; nor did the ancient city of Bristol neglect to contribute her 
quoia of smoke-dried merchants, who came to “ pickle’? and refresh their 
The town is situated on a bluff; the side 
towards the country is enclosed with high towering walls, on which time is 
daily making sad encroachments. The ruinsare full of interest to the eye, 
though they may perhaps lack strong historical associations. I however 
pity those poor unfortunates whose dull and cold imaginations cannot supply 
soul-stirring incidents, and gaze with rapture on those mouldering towers 
whose roof perhaps formerly sheltered many a gallant chieftain of that un- 
conquered principality; the graceful ivy, that apparent support but sore de- 
cayer of the venerable bricks and mortar, entwining them in every direc- 
tion in its treacherousembrace. In front of the town there is a rock stand- 
ing forward in bold relief, surmounted by the ruins of a castle which for- 
merly guarded the entrance by sea; at all timestwo-thirds of it are washed 
by the briny deep, but at high water itis an island. The sandsare very 
extensive, and offer a fine resort for exercise to the cavalier as well as to the 
more humble pedestrian. The inroads made upon the sea-girt rock are 
formed into beau iful bays, where, when the tide is out, you may recline 
upon some jutting rock, and give birth to day-dreams, alas! never to be re- 


What vivid recoliections shoot across my mind when I recal the perilous 


and indignation of his enemies, he returned their salutation with a derisive 


whenever I had a character of importance to study, to wander on th. 
sands, not witha pebble in my mouth, like Demosthenes, but quietly "ety 
| Myself on some rock while I viewed the deep waters in al! their Varietie 
from their loud tempestuous roar to their gentle undulations, like an in aa) 
rocking itself to sleep. On this occasion | pursued my path greatly “weaaige 
| all foriner precedent, passed each mlet as it offered itself, and again emerged 
_on the broad sands, where, on turning, though three miles distant the tow 
met my gaze, and appeared almost within my grasp. The waters kept ai - 
most respecttul distance, and my mind was without inquietude. I calm “ 
reclined upon an isolated rock which bore somewhat the appearance | Fr 
rude arm chair, and, like another Canute, I wanted to see if the waters 
would dare gunn me; my mind was full of “ meditation and the thoucty, 
of love,” and many a“ chateau en Espagne” was peopled with Aslisitt. 
visitors of air-born spirits paying respectful homage to my towering thear : 
cal genius, when casually turning round, to my utter confusion Tsaw the 
water laving the base of a high projecting rock that intercepted my retur : 
I feltthat no time was tobe Jost; I rushed back, and knee deep, cleared th. 
obstacle: another, still more formidable, stood before me—beyond the gx Iden 
sands, tinged with the setting sun, gave life and hope; here at my feet lay 
despair and death. Not asoul in view, and the opposing obstacle that tn 
rated me from the path by which I could reach the towu was rising , 
dicularly from the waters. In an instant, though yet in my ear] youth al 
my previous life flashed before me in one dreary renewed perspective : om 
rors were magnified into crimes ; my wayward course stung me with; oe 
remorse; the tender anxiety of my parents—this was the reward I rich|, 
merited tor disobeying their wishes. No hope—no escape—a slow any 
dreary death before me! The very rocks on which I had before cazed wid 
romantic delight now oppressed me with terror ; grim visages with demon rm 
smiles from the surrounding cliffs started into life to mock my helplessness 
the rushing waves coming in contact with the sharp rocks held forth a fear 
ful warning of my fate, and in hollow sounds gave welcome to the vor al 
aboutto be engulfed. Despair was nearly atits height; fire dasied from oe 
eyes—my ears rang with fiendlike laughter—I resisted—I felt | esuld not die 
The waters were at my very feet, when, in one moment, my ne-ves became 
iron-bound. I rushed to the opposing rocsx—how, 1 know n«:. b »: I aie 
a fearful height; [clung to some stunted brushwood whict found a frail 
and uncertain tenure in the fissures of the rock: one point of safety a 
sible, and as I attempted to reach it, loose particles crumbled avd rollec ‘+ 
neath my feet. The yawning gu’f was ready to receive me: I heard the 
crackling of the branches—one effort—one spring more, euabled me - 
reach the desired haven, and | was placed in comparative safi Oe 
[satthere in terror,and watched the rapid approach of ihe waves: the: 
were fortunately not violently agitated, but still 1 was laved in ihe briny wa 
ters in their fruitless attempts to overwhelm me. The excitement was suf. 
ficiently strong to prevent the numbing effects of coldness, nowwi hstandine 
I was wettothe skin. The heavens were bright above, anc the stars eli: 
tered in all their wont; but the restlessness of the waters through the dim 
obscurity kept me in perpetual agitation. For hours I remained ip thic 
state; the early morning dawned upon me, and the receding tide lifted a 
weight from my heart, I smiled at the teeble malice of the elements, and (elt 
myself a hero; my path was open before me—for a brief period [ reflected. 
and then began to return to my castle in the air, which I very rapidly 
finished, and wondered what had so greatly agitated me. — 
London Sunday Times 
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Etiquette; or a Guipr To THe Usaces or Seciety; with a Glance at Bad 
Habits. By Count Atrrev D'Orsay. Number Siz of the** Brother Jona- 
than” Monthly Library. New-York: Witso~ anv Company. 

We opened this littie work with avidity. It is the production of one whose 
fame, as an accomplished leacer and arbiter in fashionable life, bas preceded it 
for some years throughout the United S:atee, and may well impart to it the 
weight of grave authority. Weread it to the close without interruption, and 
with the greater interest, from finding in it, as we went on, much more then a 
bare list of rules of icte:course ; and we rose from our chair, yra'ified by the 
perusal ; full of goud feeling toward its author; aod with a passage from the 
divine Jeremy Taylor hovering in our thoughts. This is it : 

‘The Greek that designed to make the most exquisite picture that could be 
inagited, fancied the cye of Chione, and the hair of Poegnium, and Tarsia’s 
lip, Puileuium's chin, and the forehead of Delphia; and set upon Melphidippa’s 
neck, and thought that he should outdo both art and nature. But when he came 
to view the proportions, he found that what wes excellent in Tarsia did not 
agree with the other excellency of Phileniuvm; and although singly they were 
rare pieces, yet in the whole they made a most ugly face.” 

Now it is the exactness of proportion, and what the painters cai! the good 
keeping of a picture, that in real life designate the well-bred man. I< is that 
quiet exemption from unnecessary display or prominence, in any single featurs 
of character, while all are beautifully sustained ; it is that style of existence 
which in the Venus de Medicis makes her appear to the eye to enlarge as you 
approach near and more near that miracle of art; it is that nice adaptation of 
conduct to momentary occasion, dictated by a cool judgment, a determined will,. 
perfect seif-possession, and a kind heart ; that mark the character and manners, 
and give a tranguil and yet pervading aud an ucforgotten cherm to the inter- 
course of the true and well-born gectieman : 

“ib is not in the power of monarchs 

To make a Gentleman,which is a substance 

Ouly begot of Meri.” 


Couvt D’Orsay has this innate perception throughout his chapter on Conver- 
sation, and be bas well illustrated it in thet on Dress; indeed ihroughout hie 
work he writes as from a Source: “It is bad taste to dress in the extreme of 
fashion ; and, is general, those only do so who bave no other claim to distine- 
tion ; leave it, in these times, to shopmen and pick-pockets. Avoid wearing 
jewelry, voless it be in very good taste, and then only at properseasons. This 
is the age of Mosaic gold and other trash ; and by dint of swindling, any one 
may become ** flashy” at a small expense. Recoilect that every shop-boy can 
coarsely imitate your “ outward and visible sign’ if he choose to save his mo- 
ney for that purpose. I[f you will stand out in “high and bold relief,” endes- 
vor to become eminent for seme virtue or talent, that people may say, ‘ There 
goes the celebrated (not the notorious) Mr. So-and so.” In the same chapter 
ure some valuable hints on drees to the other sex, too applicable, alas! too ap- 
plicable! As our life is not long eoough to do anything but praise them, we 
beg to refer our fair readers to the work itself ; the whole of which they may 
read with advantage, and we doubt not wiih pleasure. We were much struck 
by the author's chapter on Drnners in several of its passages, ove or two of 
which we are disposcd to cite. The following is eminently just ; “ Well-bred 
people arrive as neariy at the appointed dinner hours as they can. It is a very 
vulgar assumption of importance purposely to arrive half an hour bebind time; 
beside the folly of aliowing eight or ten hungry people such a tempting oppor- 
tunity of discussing your foibies.”’ 

With us indeed, this “vulgar assumption of importance” on ar occasion of 
dinner is rarely imagined, and would never be tolerated at all; but we have 
among vs some men of genius (Heaven save the mark!) to whom the Aight of 
time seems never (o be a matter of account. We remember feving had our 
whole dinner spoiled (except the game, which providentially was «ot put down) 
by one of this classto whom the entertainment was given; acd when at last, 
after being sent for, he made bis appearance two hours beyond time. te remarked 
very blandly, ‘‘I thought the hour upon your card was five «'c!ock.” The 
clock was striking SEVEN while he spoke '!—yet it was impossitie ‘0 look into hie 
face and not forgive bim. But the annoyance of the guests is not much lest 
than this te the best, when, as is too frequently the case wich us. (hey are kept 
waiting on their part an unreasonable time beyond the hour fixed for the repast. 
Trey have arrived in due season, have paid their compliments, and are ready {01 
your soup; and Time wears leaden wings until they are seate« acd occupied 
with it. It is also at all times to be considered, that Lunch is by no means iD 
America a thing of course ; and a mar may easily, with the kirdest intentions 
in the world, by mere want of punctuality in his establishmeot, ciearrange the 
gastric juices of eight or ten of his best friends! ! 
Nothing indicates a well-bred man more then a proper mode cf eating hit 
dinner. A cman may pass muster by dressing well, and may sustain himsell 
tolerably in conversation ; but if he be not perfectly ‘au fail,’ dinner will de- 
tray bim.” How true! How infallible has thia criterion ever been! We were 
surprised at the following observation, coming from such a source: “It's # 
matter of regret that table napkins are not considered indispensable in England ; 
fur with all our boasted retinement,they are far from being general. The comfort 
of napkins at dinner is too obvious to require comment, while the expense ca? 
hardly be urged as an objection. If thére be not any napkins a man hes no &l- 
ternative but to use the table-cloth, unless (as many do) he prefer his pocket 
handkerchief—a usage sufficiently disagreeble.”” 

Shade of Grammont! can it be, that at any table in England at which this 
true gentleman, this accomplished nobleman “ observed of al! observers,” (h's 
cynosure, could be induced to sit, there can remain such a vesiige of barbar!si 
as this want implies, and this high authority establishes? No table napkin 
No ‘alternative but the table-cloth or the pocket handkerchief !"’ Good Hea- 
vens! can it be a possible thing, that these “haughty Islanders” should ra! 
at us upon both shores, come ever the sea and compose their '* Notes ov Ame- 
rica’’ at tab'es where they have been invited as honored guests, end friends, an” 
then go home to deliver their venom, and make market-money out of the! 
coarse detraction of the domestic manners of their hosts, end spitting-boxe: 
alike of their stomachs and their printing-preases ; and this at a time whe? it 
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hat should be sacred in the eyes of all Christian men, as it 1s in those of the 
Mussulman aud the Moor! Oh Englend! England! and yet, Fatherland ! 
__- to think, that from thy prolitic and exhavstless bosom, thou shouldest send 
forth, almost 10 the same season, to us, warmed into life and golden being, the 
entie, the accessible, the illustrious Morpeth—whose visit hath left a trace of 
jeht along the path he trod upon our shores—and thet the same Sun should, 
“ kissing carrion,” give motion from Thee to these miggots of a dead dog ! 
that craw! their way ecross the same blue deep to mark us with their slime! 
But enough of iis; at least we use napkius at our diuners throughout the Union, 
nk GoD ; 
ao other short extracts shall be made, in order to establish with our readers 
ihe author’s right to the rank he holds in society : 

» There 1s no better test of a man's claim to be considered ‘a Genileman.” 
(han a scrutiny of his conduct in money transactions. A man may possess 
rank and fashion, and, by an assumed frankness of character, deceive the mul- 
yiyde; but the moment his purse is invaded, if he be not of the true caste, he 
will display the most coatemptible meanness; he will take edvantage of the 
jperal; evade, by every miserable subterfuge, the claims of those he dares not 
oppress, and voblushingiy defy those unfortunate persons whose poverty is likely 
io prevent the due assertion of their rights. Such aman may possess station in 
society —he may be an ‘ elegant'—he may be a prince !—but if he be not honest, 
he is nota gentleman.” 

« Geotility is neither in birth, manner, nor fashion—but in the Minn. <A 
high sense oO! Loucr ; & determination rever to (eke a mean advantage of an- 
oiher; ap acherence to truth; delicacy and politeness toward those with whom 
you may have dealings ~ are the essential and distinguishing characteristics of 
, GENTLEMsN 

The wok ec neludes with an admirable end elaborate analysis of the Waltz’; 
and it is with earnest pleasure that we recommend it as a whole to the readers 
of the ** Ku.ckerbocker.”’ < 





Since preparing the preceding notice for the press, the following Rules a la 
) Orsay, edop«d to the meridian of New York, have been handed to us under 
ine highest fasv Ovabdle sanction, to be appended to the future American editions 
of this interes lug production. We leave to the publishers the charge of ar- 
ranging them under the various heads to which they respectively belong. 

“|, If your eutertainer hand you his box, help yourself immediately to snuff 
with the fore-tinger and thamb of the left hand; close the box at once and re- 
cro it him wen a demonstration of thankfulness for the compliment he has 
paid you. ‘Tvere is no need, if you should not be in the practice of regaling 
yourself in [as way, to taste the snuff; you need raise the pinch only once to 
vour olfactor.es, aud may then let it fall. Neither affect the mastery of the box, 
oy offering 1t to any one else; cr by passing it round the table without an inti- 
mation from your host. Never breathe over it; nor, while you aspire to the 
paracterof a gentleman, sMELL from it and say, that ‘you wish vou could in- 
dulge yourself in this way.’ 

IL. Iostract your servants, that at all times before the course of Game be 
served upon your dinner-iable, every dish of Vegetables be removed from the 
apartment. T’bere are among us, grave men and of honest extraction who are 
yet capable of eating cooked vegetables even with Game ; and who, with sallad 
at hand, and a woodcock before them extended upon his proper toast, would 
vet, (if permitted to practice such an enormity,) ask the servant for a potato 
wihout @ sense either of humitiation or of remorse !! 

“TIT. Abjure all dinner-communion whatever with the host, who, for the se- 

jad tine, places you at his table upon a cushronless chair; the bottom of 
which is formed of those hexagons of misery made out of split rattan, ond 

own in New York by the appropriate title of Cain-bottoms, doubtless in ho. 
or of the first murderer of maa: the most charitable construction that can be 

.ced upon such conduct being, that your entertainer compasses your death 

iring the ensulbg winter: 

‘¢* You're there in double trust: 
First as his Friend; his Entertainer, oft ; 
Strong both against the deed. And be, your Host ; 
Woo should agaiust the sharp Wind close the door, 
Not bare the knife himself! !’ 
\V. Never again send a card of invitation to the young person—gentieman 


ve could never call him—however great ‘his expectations’ may be, who at 
r ball or eveuing party where ladies are your guests, has had the imsolent 
ierity of lighting his eigar before leaving the house. 


’ V. Uutil you thoroughly understand, and can gracefu ly accomplish in per- 
cl Lume, the varied steps of the Waltz, never venture upon the experiment, 
‘n of a single tour, with one of those precious beings, whose feet are formed 
‘ouch the earth only par courtoisie ; fur—sball I tell you '!—the very hyena 
vit have uttered cries of real grief, during more than one morning last win- 
‘, over the bruised and discolored spots—traces of the Jast night's movement 
pona small, plump, eloquent foot, where the instep fades with a quick 
scent into the narrow and imperceptible plain, and the heel! is lost at the 
nowent av upright posture is assumed: and over which nature, until ther, 
ad gezed, entranced by the dimpling and ever-varying beauty of her Work ! 
‘Practise yourself until perfect with some female professional Teacher, who 
, describe to you the effects of your gaucherie, ard instruct you how to 
edy it; or if, as is the case with many a worthy youug man well received 
) society, you be come of a numerous, clumsy family, go it often with some of 
your strong-armed maiden aunts, or good-natured sisters who can honestly and 
gordusly kick you in return, and break you in by degrees; an! teach you feel- 
igly what you ore; and what pain you may impose, and absolute lameness you 
may infliet, upoo that irradiation of light and joy, which, (as Lo language can 
express the pleasure-that she gives,) we call by the pain she sometimes causes ; 
aud, 10 Our tears bave named her Wo-man! 

“Vi. Dovor entertain the thought, that as a young gentleman ‘ of large ex- 
pectations ;’ or Irom you being ove of those * admirable waltzers ;’ or one of 
it Class of favored persons whom for whatever cause, the ladies rank imme 
diately next the music when they tell the pere de famille, or the future manager, 
We must immediately engage So and-so’s band, and here is a list of the indis- 
pensable beaux wi. hout whom our party will be a failure ’ do not, althuugh 
your name be first upon that list, imagine you have nothiog more to do, than go 
io the ball; enjoy yourself as much as you cau; leave a card during one of the 
‘hree following days; give a passing recognition in the street to the lady of the 
house; and thea cut the family lke a watering place acqua:ntance until they 
give @ ball again, or new-year’s day come round to prove you ready for another 
cight of pleasure. Leave such a course to the half-bred vulgarian. It is the part 
o! the true genticman on the contrary, after observing the other forms of etl 
quctte toward a family whose hospitality he has chosen to accept, to take op- 
portunities occasivually at the houses of their mutual acquaintance to renew his 
cheerful complimeuts to the lady, as he meets her undergoing the routme— 
alas! how often the laborious, the devoted, the unsatisfactury routine—of at- 
tending night after night upon those in whom her maternal wishes are cen- 
‘ered and at stake! Do not believe, (if you require an incentive,) that this 
will belost to you. It isamong those amenities of life in which pleasure in- 
creases as the heart dispenses it. Your bosom's lord shall ‘sit more lightly on 
lis throne’ for this employment of his gracious faculties ; and—‘or there are 
mary attentions that the sex love to see exercieed toward each other—Eyes 


shall follow you approvingly, that may contain the untold treasure of your fulure 
hope.” Knickerbocker for Dec. 











VISITORS AT THE “HOME DEPARTMENT.” 


“I cannot makee speech myself,” said a wag, when suddenly called upon to 
address a political assemblage, ‘‘but if any body else wants to speak, I'll 
hold his hat!” T is was an obliging person ; and we here ask leave in some 
sort to imitate his example. While we are making out the Index to the twenty- 
second volume of the “ Knickerbocker,” our readers will permit us to introduce 
60 their acquaintance our imaginative aud mercurial correspondent ‘ Julian,” 
whose “ Top of New York” in our last number, by the by, we placed to the 
credit of @ uew contributor to this Magazine, whose hand-writing greatly re- 
sembles hisown. This gentleman came too late to sit at the regular board ; 
80 an’ please you, reader, make him welcome, as we do, to our round-table, 
We have taken his hat. 

My dear Sur, how are you now! 





Hope you haven’t been waiting. Possli 
Sle! Been here all the morning under an umbrella! You must have break- 
fasted very badly. I should have been up sooner, but my wife Ugh! 
how the wind blows? Won't you have part of my cloak! There goes your 
umbrella inside out. Ah, well; it’s better than acollapse. This “ falling in- 
ward,” as the women call it, is frightful. This, then, is December. Chimney- 
‘ps pirouetting, tiles on the wing, aud clouds pouring out of the North, legion 
“pon legion, as though all the winds of Heaven had been gathering them for 
the last mouth, and were now bound to the tropics with the momentum of the 
world’s motion. The top of New York, Sir, is very well of a warm day ; but 
‘ow me to say that there is air below, now—plenty of it. Suppose we step 
down and look out of the window! Well, Sir, how have you been ! 
Down in the mouth again! Ah, Sir, you have been looking at something too 
‘ong. Never should do that. Ina world that’s whirling a thousand miles an 
hour, every thing shall be taken at a glance. Get the wit of a thing, and have 
Cone with it. I give you five minutes every day to look at the stars, but don’t 
perticularize; for some in those far-off places send their light down long after 
_— have been knocked out of existence, and you may be looking at a blank. 
— Out for such delusions, and act, remembering that the puetry of the hour, 
ke the cream of your coffee, should be fresh every morning. Oh, Sir! ina 
“orld that never halts for a single moment in its everlasting rocad of changing 




















amusement, your small agony is unpar¢onable. Why, the clouds and darkness 
are part of the play. Certainly—part of the play. Rain and snow, and chilling 
wiuds, pain, trouble, and torment—these ere the variations for which you inay 
thank God. If there were not plainer faces and worse figures, your little wife 
would soon be a fright to you—e perfect fright. Find your bubble and blow, 
but never stop to look at the colors. Let them burst; no matter for thar, 
while your wicd lasts. Blow away; there’s nothing like it. If you are tired, 
like myself, and would like to luok on, I can only say that the moral ties of such 
speculatious are hezardous ; aud if you have eny wind left, it’s better to die wi h 
a round cheek than a hollow one. A wan withouta bubble is flatulent; and a 
woman without one—and that’s impossible. Take iny advice, Sir, and let the 
world wag. If it choose to run off the track, let it, aud if any comet is ami:d 
to take us en roule to the son, why, bleze away! There are thousands of 
better dots ia creation than this old concern; and whether we go up, down, 
or sideways—rocket, earthquake, or thirty-two p »uuder—we shall land some- 
where ; can’t get lost. In short, Sir, you have no right to grumble, uuless you 
are But that's my secret. Shall I confess it? Mind, a secret; for if 
my wife should hear of it, she would tease me to death. Of course you wil! 
dine with me to day; beg you wouldn’t birt this iv the renotest manner ; uot 
a whisper. Sir, I ain nervous—a solemn truth. Been examined by a 
double combined microscope, aud found to have two sets of nerves. I can see 
double, hear double, think double, and sleep double ; and yet with such nerves, 
Ihave this very day been outwitted by a womaa with only a common set. 
** Nothing remarkable about that,” you say. Perhaps not; we shall see 
Speaking of uerves; now a day like this is endurable. People, you observe, 
are in earnest. There is what the new school would call a ‘ oneness” in the 
public mind to get out of the rain; and cloaks, handkerchiefs, umbrellas end 
skirts are used for the temporary shelter, because one can’t stop to be nice. 
But of a warm day, when people can afford to delly and act their prt, my 
nerves are troublesome, and I mount to the top of New York. Did you ever 
look at a crowd of faces, when, under some du!! lecture or sermon, the mind is 
comparatively at rest, and the character stands out upon the countenance! 
the smile, and all the other acted poetry of the face, gone for the moment, 
leaving only the impress of the slow march of years, the crows’-feet, the hiero- 
glyphic, the line upon line of the devil’s own hand-writing? If you could for- 
get that you have looked at such things for a life-time; say for instance, you 
were a modest individua!, just dropped from the moon, or any star that may be a 
part of Heaven; what would be your first impression? Why, S.r, you can’t 
make your own dog look you in the face. There are different ways of view- 
ing tbings, and ia this light, one would be disposed to say that if the sun is the 
bad place that some people think, why, the farther planets may not, after all, 
be such outside barbarians as we generally imagine. There may be a reason, 
a very convenient reason, why we are not farther off. 

‘But, Sir, | was speaking of my wife. As you are a man of family, and | 
am only experimenting a little, nervously so to speak, return the compliment by 
giving mea little advice upon a matter of my own. How is it, about getting 
up first! We can’t agree. She insisis (my wife) that the man should rise 
first, as the sun before the moon, the useful before the ornamental, etc. Now, 
if | am gifted in any one thing, tt is the half-hour dream after the first rouse ic 
the morning ; but my wife, Sir, in that particular is a perfect genius. Talk 
about sympathies! Let me tell you that people must not count upon married 
happiness from unanimous likenesses. The likes may be too like, and they 
may like foo well, They may. I have decided that point. Well; this morn- 
ing | was roused from the haif-hour dream by the breakfast-call, and was pro- 
voked to find my wife still asleep; that is, she pretended to sleep; aud I must 
coufess that she had studied her attitude, so far as longitudinal position wuuld 
adm t, with no little skill. Having this important engagement with you, | 
gave her alittle shake. ‘Fanny! Fanoy!” said 1; but she didn’t move a 
dimple. So 1 gave another skake. ‘Eh?” said she; ‘what's that? mercy! 
how you frightened me!” and then dropped away again. “I say, Fanny,” ac- 
centing italiutle. “ Ah, don't, dear, youare sorude!” She opened her eyes 
the merest trifle, and then lasped away again into perfect oblivion as any one 
would suppose, who didn’t know all about it. Putting on another emphasis, I 
sung out again, “ Are you going to getup!” She raised her eye-brows a trifle : 
* Why, my dear child, you know it’s your turn this morning.” My turn! and 
“my dear child!” I knew from the manner of her saying that, that she would 
le there all day befure getting up first; but as I was determined to give her 
a trial, and am always easy ata nap, I thought of my imterrupted dream, and 
sliding gently into the continuation, was soon fast asleep. When I woke again 
it was twelve o’cluck, but there was Fanny, just as before, the arm perhaps 
little more a Ja Grecque, and a tinge on her cheek that looked a little saucy ; 
but that might be the thought of her dream: the fit of a cap, or a new bonnet, 
any of those innocent little things that make up the burden of women’s night- 
though’s in the way of dreams. Any one would have sworn it was sleep, deep 
and profound; a child asleep after a day’s frolic would not have been more jer- 
fect in the “doing” of it. By this time, people were beginning their morning 
visits ; but of course, Mrs. Julian was * vot at hume.’’ People came and wen: 
for an hour; and I was about despairing of my breakfast, when the sleeping 
wife sprang suddenly from the bed and ren out of the room. 

** What now ?” said I; but I didn’t get up, for I knew there was some mis 
chief a-foot; and sure enough, back she came in a jiffy, and got straight into 
ved, munching a large piece of ginger-bread ! 

“* Now, Sir, what is the daw iv such a case! 

Knickerbocker for Dec. 





JULIAN. 





Another Jorum of “* Punch.” 


Particulars of the Expenditure 
FOR THE PROCESSION AND BANQUET ON LORD MAYuR'S Day, THE OTH OF NOVEM 





BER, 1843. £ #4. 
False tails for coach horses ....--.- ---------- eWervescseccs ees 018 9 
Sta:ionery (fur paper cockades, presented gratuitously by the Lord 
MOF View cesedise Seb eed vcd beds bse ive dads Ceue ee 0 06 
Striped calico for the Cry Mishal’s scars (3 yds. at 7'.)..-.----- 09 10 
Washing the green and yellow robes of the Stationers’ Compapy . - 0 69 
Rough-drying the same ...- seee--------- wee cere eeeeee ségene 0 16 
Sand-paper, for scouring the armor of the knights.....-. © ecccece 0 46 
Rouge and burut-cork fur knights........--.----+-+--+-++-- + oa 0 04 
Hire of four knights, at 33. 64, each ..-..- Seed Feed beet cescsee ° 0140 
Beer and compounds for ditto .......- ere e eédeaees béee 0 18 0 
Fiys and glass coaches for Aldermen. ....----------- o sseenses 6 60 
Imitation moustachios for the Luinber Troop...--.--.-. ww dve ous . 0 120 
Berlin gloves for Band. .....-- vtcbb eece vee Pibewrees ae pre 0 60 
12 new gossamers for the Common Council, at 4s. 94....... ee S179 
Book of ** Toasts and Sentiments” for Toastmaster Toole ......- 0 06 
Crane charges fur hoisting the knights into their saddles ......-..- 0 20 
Dinner and wine for the Mayor’s tables .........-. (tines TS CP 
Marine boys’ ditto -..... we ccc e core cece cece cree cece cece seve 4 50 
Armor, standard-bearers, Lord Mayor's beadles, scarfs, favors, - 


gloves, and other tomfooleries....~------.----+0--2+--2--- 1026 


£2644 62 


We are compelled in self defence, against the represevtations of all the 
pewspapers, that theirs was the journal purchased, to assert that it was two co- 
pies of ** Punch” her Majesty bought at the Railway Teru.inus. Our readers 
may remember that our gracious Queen, with her accustomed kind-beertedness, 
forwarded us a joke, the week before las', which we inserted, although we ex- 
pressed our opinion that her Majesty could do better if she chose. We had no 
opportunity of forwarding a proof to Windsor, and so her Majesty was anxious 
to see if it was inserted. The “ Visit to Cambridge ” was productive of the 
highest merriment to her Majesty and Prince Albert. \ 

Our page, Dick, who disposed of the copies, has in consequence received per- 
mission to add a crown to his hat, which it did not have before. He has alro 
received the appointment of Ranger of Hyde Park, whenever be gets a holiday, 
which is of rare occurrence: an Tuler in Waiting upon her Majesty on the oc- 
casion of any processions, when he will have to run by the side of the carriage, 
as near as the guards will permit him. 

Prince Albert has enpeesitd his intention of visiting the Punch Office at an 
early opportunity. 
The Surest Means for Internationality. 

The Academy of Macon baving offered a gold medal, worta 300 francs, “ fer 
the best essay on the causes of international batred, and the means of abolish. 
ing or reducing it,” the editor of the National bas contended for the prize. We 
have been favored with an early copy of his very dispassionate essay, aud were 
greatly astouished, not only at the extreme ingenuity of its various hypotheses, 
bot particularly at its undeniable deductions. The causes of the international 
hatred are shown to be— 

Ist. That there is not one king for the two countries, 

2d. That the two countries are not incorporated together, 

3d. That there is not the same language, the same code of laws, the same 

currency, the same relig 00, and the same system of taxation, &c. &c., 


for both England and France. ; 
The editor then proceeds to demonstrate that these causes will .ever be 


removed— 
Till, 1st. Louis Philippe be King of the English , 
“ 2d. Paris be the capital of England ; 
‘* 3d. India and Ireland be provinces of France : 
“4th. Punch and the Times be printed in French ; 























5th. Franes and centimes be the small change 

“ of both countries ; 

r -. Le Code Napoleon be the law at Wenutones Hall ; and : 

me th. Le trapeau tricolor be the Union-Jack of Englend. 

-\1! [bis seems to us so easy, that we wonder it hes not bien acted upon cen- 


turies ago. If it w 

ere nut for Punch being pried in F 

. Tf in 

Would pray for its adoption to-murrow. "2 re 


wis Exhibition of Prod 
ya aa , roaucts of Street Industry. 
nating Ae ened for event, in imitation of the French exposition, and ema- 
g 1 the Society we had the honor of establishing some time back, eame 


off during the gale of [ 
Curing the gale of wind on Wednesday, near Hanover 
the central dépét of the Boys’ Fine Art Rudressiiees serge pt 


relve a'el a tas! ; a 

PO Sk x SPR the chair, in front of the adjoining broker's, was taken by 
the p te establishment, but it is not exactly k 

into the shop, as the weather looked threatening ; and the-vi peer saueek 
promenading backwards and forwards in front of the uathvolianial we gucgedie g 

LTR Som . ‘Has allt 

looking ot the prises (whi h had been for some months previous pote wie 
spection) increased as the day advanced. The iron-gates for f 

leading from Hanover Square, were thrown open as btw ia ide oo 
ing ; and many hundred persons availed hese aan sabdlenninas cua 

g iselves of the privilege b 
through them ; and at one, p.m., the Maida-hi wehawt. aM Roper 

g : , the Maida-hill omnibus put down the Pine 1 
Gate delegate, who was preceded to the spot by the banners of the N enh ” 
at, ae . } > Nova Zembla 
Rabbit-skin and Muff Company. 

The first thing exhibited was Mr. Roopy's * Improved Portable Playhouse 
or Knapsack Theatre,” in which space and time were sv economised that the 
lessee engaged to perform the draina of Susan Hopley, one hundred and twenty 
times within the hour. ‘The expenses also were brought down to so small a 
scale, that a house of two, at one halfpenny each, left a profit to the proprietor. 
The drop was pulled up by a curtain ring; and, by some ingenious but simple 
mechanisin, the scene carried away all the characters with it. Mr. Roo y 
begged to observe, that with this concern, the manager could easily bear ake 
entire weight of his establishment on his own shoulders ; and that the perform- 
ers were mere puppets in his hands. 

7 Mr. Fit, of the Regent-Circus, brought forward his new and improved Street 
Telescope, for looking at the moon. It was most ingeniously constructed, be- 
ing to the eye a fine instrument of six feet long. Mr. Flit explained, however, 
that the telescope itself was only an eighteen-inch one, the case being manu- 
factured at a firework-maker's, to increase its importance, in which the real glass 
was inclosed. ‘The chief merit of this invention was, that the moon could be 
seen equally well on cloudy nights, or when there was none at all, the case in- 
closing an ingenious transparency of that body, behind which a small oil lamp 
was hung. Mr. F'lit could always command a view of any of the celestial bo- 
dies by the same means, from his observatory, north-east corner of the Regent- 
Circus, Oxford-street. 

_ Mr. Tite brought forward his new ‘ Low Pressure Potatoe Can,” upon an 
improved principle. It’ was constructed of tin, and warranted to bear a pres- 
sure of twenty potatoes upon the square bottom. Mr. Tite explained that the 
steam had nothing to do with the warmth of the fruit, but was quite independ- 
ent of it. He showed an ingenious contrivance for protecting the butter to 
windward. ‘This invention emanated from the classical regions of St. Giles. 

Various other improvements in street manufactures were shown, including 
the Penny Mouse ‘Trap, which was well worth the investment, upon the chance 
of catching another vocal one ; the Mandarin rabbit, and the four- feet long Ani- 
mal Alphabet, coloured by the new polychronochromatic process of Mr. Hardup, 
who ties six brushes along a stick, and is thus enabled to paint half-a-dozen al- 
phabets at once. The vivid blue of the horses (H) and verdant tint of the 
brown bears (B) called for general admiration. 

A remarkable instance of trades’ union was mentioned in the case of the man 
who stands before the Princess's Theatre ; and who advertises oyster-rooms on 
a triangular transparency with one hand, and sells a pair of snuflers and tray for 
sixpence at the same time with the other. Punch. 





The Louis-Philippe-Royal-Matrimonial-Art-Union. 

The object of this Art-Uuion is to allow Spain, or any other foreign power, 
the opportunity of strengthening its influence by au alliance with France. 

The happy holder of a prize to have his, or her, choice of any of the unmar- 
ried princes, or princesses, of the Orleans family. The dowry to-be paid at 
Louis Pailippe’s p/aisir. 

The value of each ticket is to vary according to the means of the purchaser. 
[f a king, or a queen, or an emperor, the value of the ticket to be nominal; if 
a prince Of princess In succession to the throne of a powerful state, the ticket 
to be sold at the rate of 5 percent. upon his or her father’s revenve ; and if 
merely a Graf, or a Herzog, of a German principality, then the ticket to ave- 
rage trom 90 to 100 per cent. upon the intrinsic value of his possessions. 

The number of tickets to be limited tothe number of emperors, kings, queens, 
princes, and princi: sses of the royal blood in the habitable globe. 

Each prince to be restricted to the purchase of ove ticket, and the drawing to 
come off as soon as one ticket is taken. 

For the proper references, apply to Leopold, the King of the Belgians. 

The second wor h mentioning is 

THE THRONE AND-SCEPTRE OF-GREFCE ART-UNION. 

This Art-Union has been established by the different powers of Europe, and 
is open to the eldest sons of sovereigns and wealthy capitalists, though we have 
not beard of a single share that has been taken yet. 

We have many more Art-Unions before us, but we shall leave them, for the 
presen!, behind us. 





Merapuysics ror THE Mittion.—Love.—Love is a state of being and not- 
being ; for somebody, though if he dues not choose to love at all, he “need not 
love anybody, must, if he loves, love somebody ; and nobody necessarily loves 
nobody. 

Since somebody loves somebody, and nobody loves nobody, love is a relation 
between somebody and somebody, and nobody and nobody, respectively. 

Now, the relation between nobody and nobody must be the same as the rela- 
tion between somebody and somebody. Fora relation cannot be a thing and 
not a thing; and if the relation between somebody and somebody be a thing, 
that between nobody and nobody must be a thing, too ; which is absurd. 

Therefore, since a relation which is nothing is beyond our ideas, love is not, 
as has been alleged, the theme of the minstrel, but of the transcendental ideal- 
ist. So that a poet, to sing about love, must necessarily be a madman ; his eye 
moving in a splendidly insane orbicularity, and his pen bestowing a nomencla- 
ture and a residence upon gaseous non-entity, as our friend Lord William would 
Say. 

Thus we see that love is a non-entity,—which accounts for the vain attempts 
of philosophers to define it. 

How odd it is that a non-entity should raise sighs, draw tears, break hearts, 
occasion bloodshed! How singular that it should pinch waists, tighten boots, 
and reform tailors’ bills! What a strange being is mortal man! 

CoroLLary.—Love being a non-entity, and non-entities not admitting of mu- 
tual differences, consequently there is no difference between love, commonly so 
called, and the love of a good dinner. And further, the heart that loves a good 
dinner is a heart that truly loves. Punch. 


FricutruL Prospect ror THE WinTER.—It has been announced in the 
Times that no jess than 167 Articled Clerks have applied for admission as At- 
torneys ! 

Potice InreLticeNce ExTraorpinary.—The whole of the New Road has 
been taken up. 

A New Irem.—lIt is whispered in the literary circles, that a certain Book- 
seller and Publisher, besides debiting the Author of a New Work with presen- 
ation copies, of every critical periodical in existence, has charged one to be sent 
tothe ‘‘ Court of Review.” Punch. 

In reply to numerous inquiries as to what has become of the Albert hat—or 
at least, those that were manufactured before the baton of Punch demolished 
the project of using thein for military purposes—we beg to state, that we have 
seen one used as a scarecrow in a field near Uxbridge. On applying to a farmer 
for the result, we find, that of two fields sown with wheat, one of which was 
protected by an ordinary gossamer, and the other by the Albert hat, the grain in 
the latter has sprung up as four toone of the former. It has been remarked that 
the crows, after a time, became reconciled to the every-day chapeau; but that 
they ran away shrieking with horror from the Albert hat, and never ventured to 
return to it. It is whispered that the Prince had the interests of agriculture in 
his eye when he designed this hat ; but not wishing to offend the League, he 
took this indirect method of serving the farmers. Punch. 

Horotoeicat Irrecutariry.—St. Clement’s clock has set a very bad exam- 
ple to the time-pieces of the Metropolis, the one in the Burlington Arcade hav- 
ing obstinately stopped at twenty minutes after eight, closely followed by two 
illuminated ones in its vicinity. Should this epidemic continue we have no 
doubt a lively impetus will be given to the Nottingham trade by the manufac- 
ture of stockings with clocks to them, upon which the wearers can depend. 








A theatrical friend meeting Vandethoff, expressed his regret at seeing him 
look worse thanusval. ‘ Oh,” responded the actor, who ** won't play second 
to any man,” “ you litle think of the ‘ wear and fear’ there is in tragedy.’” 

Harley says Covent Garden must really have avery fresh and white-washy 
appearance, for Jack declares it has been done up no less than three times du- 
ring @ short season of four weeks. 

Mayer, the pianist, has been astonishing the Sultan and his favorite Sultana, 
who is said to oe devotedly fond of “all kinds of music.” 
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RACES ‘CHES..TO COME. 


} ~. S.C. ton Cousse, Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 2Ist Fe. 

Seauana S.C: prtrand Course, Jockey Club, 4th Tuesday, 26th Dec. 

New ORLEans . - Louisiana Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Dec: 
Pr “ . « Metairie Course, J. C. Fali Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Dec. 


Ope.owsas, La. - - St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
EPEAT 





THE STORY OF A SETTLER. 

During the present century, very little short of a million individuals have 
emigrated from the United Kingdom; yet not a sing’e one has till lately had the 
courage or inclination to give to the world the benefit of his experience, and to 
turn author. Though many works have been written concerning the colonies by 
speculators and writers of prospectuses for land and emigration companies, yet 
the settler’s story which now lies before us, is the first ‘‘ round unvarnished 
tale’ of the kind that, as far as we know, has been given tothe public. For 
this reason, the ‘‘ Tales of the Colonies” are the more welcome. ‘The volumes 
relate only to Van Diemen’s Land, although their title implies that more than 
one colony is treated of. The book is manifestly a mixture of fact and fiction, 
yet it gives, we have every reason to believe, a true picture of a settler’s life 
in that country ; and is thickly interspersed with genuine and useful informa- 














tion. 

Mr. William Thornley commences his history by informing us that, till the 
year 1816, he wasacorn and coal merchant, doing also a fittle farming, at 
Groydon, in Surrey. He had a wife and five children, about whom he began to 
get extremely anxious when—during the general depression which took place 
after the war—he found he was losing instead of accumulating money. His 
prospects at length darkened so grievously, that he determined to change them, 
and made up his mind to emigrate to Van Diemen's Land. 

With this view, he turned all he possessed into cash, which at last amounted 
to £1150. Having got together all that was necessary for an emigrant who an- 
ticipated the necessity of cutting down trees, building a house, and having to 
live in it for some time before he could be supplied with the produce of the soil, 
he sailed with his family from Gravesend on the 17th of September 1816. They 
arrived safely on the 3d of the following February at Hobart’s Town. Mr 
Thornley, having settled his wife and children in lolgings, set about obtaining a 
grant of land; in which he soon succeeded, the government allotting him 
twelve hundred acres as a free gift. Atthat time but avery small portion of 
the colony was appropriated, and the new emigrant had an extensive territory 
to choose from. ‘This choice was the most important step of the whole under. 
taking, and wisely did Thornley set about it: collecting all the opinions he 
could get as to the most eligible situation for his new estate, he decided on fol- 
lowing none but his own, and which he determined to form on the sure basis of 
personal observation. ‘To this end he threw his gun one summer morning over 
his shoulder, and, in true Robinson Crusoe fashion, started on his solitary jour- 
ney ‘up the country.” Having walked some distance, he came up with a man 
whose strange and savage appearance somewhat excited Mr. Thornley’s suspi- 
cion. He had on a dress chiefly composed of kangaroo-skip, with the hair dried 
on it, and sported a grizzly beard, which gave him an almost ferocious aspect. 
‘‘ [ surveyed this hairy individual with much curiosity as I advanced towards 
him, and with some mistrust, for there were bushrangers abroad, and although 
this was not a likely place to meet with them, I was strange to the country, and 
thought it best to be on my guard. I kept my hand, therefore. convenient to 
the lock of my piece, with the muzzle before me, careless like, but quite ready. 
My precaution, however, did not escape the observation of the kangaroo-man, 
who now, turning his face to me, and looking up, said, i a country-like tone, 
‘You needn’t be afeerd o’ me, master. If you want water, come and drink. 
Thank God, there is water in the country, plenty and sweet enough—except 
where it’s brackish. Drink (seeing that I hesitated) well—I’ll go farther off ; 
no wonder perhaps you're timid a bit. If you’d a gone through what I’ve gone 
through in this wretched country, you’d have reason enough for it.’’’ ‘The 
dreaded individual turns out to be a Shropshire ploughman, who had been de- 
luded to emigrate, not having one single qualitication for a settler, except a 
small capital. He was consequently disgusted with the colony; the more so, 
as he had just before been robbed by a party of bushrangers, who had clothed 

him in the manner described in exchange for apparel they stole from him. Thorn- 
ley, however, soon understood him, and on his offering to act as guide, they 
trudged on together. 

After various adventures, Thornley lighted on a spot which pleased him, on 
the banks of the Clyde river, and without hesitation fixed upon it. He then 
hastened back to Hobart ‘Town, to make, if possible, the first application for it, 
and arrived after an absence of seventeen days. He obtained the land, of 
which he lost no time in taking possession. ‘ Fortunately we had brought out 
with us two good tents, one a pretty large one ; these served us in good stead. 
We were in a pretty bustle, it may be supposed, packing up and getting ready 
for our journey. It was about fifty miles from the town to the spot I had chosen. 
All our goods and traps being ready—and having had assigned to me two go- 
vernment men, a bullock-driver, and a farming-man—my wile, her children, and 
her mother, occupying one cart, with the woman servant, and all sorts of articles 
for bedding and use ; and the other cart being filled with utensils, and tools, and 
provisions, we commenced our journey on the 26th February 1817, with anxious 
thoughts, but full of spirits and of hope, for the river Clyde.”’ ‘The journey 
was well enough so long as the route lay on the beaten track ; but, that being 
left behind, the bullock-carts had to be dragged over rugged hills—dead trees 
lying in the way—and through thick bushes ; sometimes the party followed a 
faint track, at others were guided by notched trees. At length, perseverance 
and hard work brought them to the site of the future farm =“ ‘The sun was in- 
tensely hot, and we very tired, bullocks and all; but we had arrived safe, and 
we felt in spirits. And here we were, our little party alone in the wilderness. 
To the west there was nu human habitation between us and the sea; and the 
nearest settler’s residence was not less than eighteen miles. ‘There was pas- 
turage for sheep and cattle for scores and scores of miles, and no one to inter- 
fere with them. Lut I had not yet a single sheep, nor a single head of cattle, 
except my eight working bullocks. We turned them out to graze on the plain 
before us, through which ran the Clyde, then better known by the name of the 
Fat Doe river; we had no fear of their straying, for they were tired enough 
with their journey.” Thus was the settlement, so far as it could be, begun. 

The first thin; to be done was to build a house, and Thornley, with the as- 
sistance of Crab—the strange ploughman he bad met in the way, and who had 
joined him—and his servants, vigorously set about making one of logs. Chop- 
ping down trees was consequently the incessant employment for some time, and 
when exhausted with chopping, they sawed ‘to rest themsclves.”” Enough of 
material was soon got to begin building ; and so diligently were these opera- 
tions performed, that the following entry occurs in the emigrant’s journal, under 
date of the 5th April :—* Rose early, according to my custom, and surveyed 
my new dwelling with a particular sort of satisfaction. ‘No rent to pay for 
you,’ said I; ‘no taxes, that’s pleasant ; no poor rates, that’s a comfort ; and no 
one can give me warning to quit, and that’s another comfort ; and it’s my own, 
thank God, and that’s the greatest comfort of all.’ I cast my eyes onthe plain 
before me, and saw my flock of sheep studding the plain [they had been bought 
while the house was building], with my working bullocks at a little distance. 
My dogs came up and licked my hands. Presently my children came out into 
the fresh morning air, which was rather bracing, as the weather was getting 
colder every day in the morning and evening, but still warm in the middle of 
the day, and we had a romp with the dogs. As we sat at breakfast that morn- 
ing in our rude cottage, with the bare walls of logs of trees and the shingle 
roof above us, all rough enough, but spacious, and a little tov airy, | began to 
have a foretaste of that feeling of independence and security of home and sub- 
sistence which I have so many years enjoyed in a higher degree than I then 

sooked for; but I must not anticipate.” ‘Two days later, the plough was first 
stuck into the land, and about twelve acres were sown with wheat; a garden 
was marked out near the lug-house ; cows and horses were added to the stock : 
in short, by the anniversary of the settler’s arrival, he found himself in a fair 
way to become in time a * prosperous gentleman.” He had wisely attended 
exclusively to the breeding of sheep with a view to profit, only cultivating as 
much land as would suffice for home consumption. On taking stock, March 1, 
1818; he found that the 260 sheep and lambs, bought in the previous March, 
had increased to 702. 

For seven years the emigrant went on prospering, and did not experience any 
of those inishaps which were constantly dreaded from bushrangers, savages, and 
other colonial scourges. In May 1824, however, the more startling of the emi- 
grant’s adventures begin. A recently settled neighbour had been barbarously 
a'tacked in the night, and carried off as a prisoner ; all his property was stolen, 
and his wife and children made to suffer the most horrible alarm. Thornley, 
with several friends all armed to the teeth, resolved to pursue the robbers into 
the bush ; and the whole party, headed by a local magistrate, started off, fol- 
Jowing the tracks left in the ground by the marauders. About ten miles from 
their starting place, they discovered the ruins of a stock-keeper’s hut ; and, on 
entering it, they were hagror-stricken at perceiving that the inhabitant had been 
burnt alive in it! Further on, the bodies of two other stock-keepers were dis- 
covered, pierced by spears peculiar to the natives. This increased the general 
eagerness for the search. Not long after, the fugitives were found by the saga- 
city of the kangaroo-dogs which accompanied the pursuers, hidden in a thick 
wood. _ Presently one of the party came galloping up, with a spear sticking in 
his back, and one in each side of his horse. Showers of missiles followed, but 
without doing much harm; a battle impended, but the enemy moved off, and 
the pursuit had again to be renewed. It was ascertai.ed that the fugitives con- 
sisted of bushrangers as well as natives, and that the prisoner, whose rescue 
was the object of the expedition, was with the former. ‘I'he pursuit grew warm, 
and continued till the enemy was brought to bay on the shores of the Great or 

Arthur’s Lake. A regular battle ensued. The pursuers divided themselves 





the Cimes. 


positions.“ The bushrangers were | 
now ranged in a line opposite to us, and we counted thirty-one, three having 
fallen. re was One man among the bushrangers whoin we could not hel 
noticing and admiring. He was one of the finest men] ever saw. ‘Tall, broad- 
shouldered, and muscular, his whole form denoted great strength, combined 
with great activity. He stood a little in advance of his party, as cool as a cu- 
cumber, and quite regardless of the shots that flew about him. As the two 
parties were not above a hundred yards distant from each other, we occasionally 
heard his voice encouraging his men. * Fire away, my hearties,’ he cried out, 
while he was reloading his musket with all diligence ; ‘ tire away ; better die by 
a musket-ball than a rope.’ With that ] saw him deliberately examine the pan 
of his piece. He was not quite satisfied with its appearance, for he paused for 
a moment as if in search of something. Stooping down to the ground, he 
picked up a little twig or stiff straw, and coolly cleared the touch-hole of its 
obstruction. He then primed the pan quickly, but without hurry, from his pow- 
der-horn, and putting his musket to his shoulder, pointed it here and there among 
us, as if seeking for the best mari.. He was not long in finding one. The ma- 
gistrate, who was on horseback, formed a conspicuous object. The other two 
on horseback were behind us, among some trees, to guard against a surprise 
from the natives. I saw the bushranger take a quick and steady aim, and im- 
mediately after, a cry from our leader made me fear that the shot had taken ef- 
fect. It was a capital shot ; it went through his hat, and knocked it off. ‘ Every- 
body seems to have a spite against my hat,’ said the magistrate ; ‘ the natives 
sent a spear through it the other day, and now these rascals have put a bullet 
through it. Any more of this fun will spoil my best hat. Keep up your fire,’ 
said he to me and my party, ‘ this bit of a scrimmage is no joke, gentlemen. 
Fire coolly, and take aim at a particular man. They are double our numbers, 
but we have the advantage of position. Who is that man in front! There he 
is going to fire again: he has fired, and one of you is down. This is a bad job,’ 
said he to the wounded man, ‘ but we can’t help it. But, what do I see behind 
us! The natives are on us. Look out for the spears and keep steady. Now 
we are fighting for our lives indeed. Keep steady, and fire quick. Keep it up. 
keep itup.’” By extraordinary exertions, both with gun and broadsword, the 
natives were completely discomfited ; and the party of bushrangers, when ad- 
vancing at a running pace, were checked by a volley which told fearfully, and 
drove them from the tield. 

The government having heard of the outrage which led to this engagement, 
sent a paity of soldiers to join in the pursuit of the bushrangers. ‘I’his rein- 
forcement brought, however, bad news for poor Thornley. During his absence 
his house had been burned down with everything it contained, emept his wife, 
children, and servants, together with several wheat-stacks and other produce ! 
Meantime the bushrangers had got upon an island in the lake, where they detied 
pursuit. 

On hearing the bad news, Thornley determined to leave the soldiers and his 
friends to capture the marauders and rescue his neighbour, and made up his 
mind to return home alone. ‘This was a formidable undertaking, not only on 
account of the danger of being discovered and killed by the natives, but from 
the equally great peril of losing his way. But our friend was not the man to 
be daunted even by such obstacles, and actually began his homeward journey 
with no other company than his horse and dogs. He was, indeed, well armed, 
and felt every contidence in his own courage and discretion. The latter was, 
however, not so great as he supposed, for not long after taking leave of his 
companions, he tried to make a short cut, and, as is frequently the case when 
such ventures are hazarded, he missed the track. Hull after hill was climbed, 
in the hope of seeing from their summits some known object to guide him, 
without effect. His horse became lame, and he was obliged to abandon it. Af- 
ter two days of purposeless wandering, his courage left him. ‘1 felt that | 
was rapidly falling into that state of mind of which! had heard, but which | 
had never experienced—the confusion of intellect, and the deprivation of the 
power of judging—causing the peculiar aberration of mind which seizes on 
those who feel the terrible conviction of being ‘lost nm the bush!’ | was now 
lost inthe bush! ‘That calamity, however, frightful as it was—with my body 
enfeebled and my mind wandering—was not the worst evil that was to befal 
me. But I must pause here and recover myself before I attempt to describe 
the horrible fate that awaited me in the desolate wilds of the dismal bush.” 
For six days he wandered in the wilderness, existing upon the game he shot 
and cooked, and sleeping on the ground. Not having any means of knowing 
the points of the compass, he would have inevitably perished but for a singu- 
lar accident. Having torn off a strap of his gaiters, he set to work to mend 
it; for a “ housewife,”’ containing sewing materials, is a necessary article in 
those lonely latitudes, which our hero was never without. He was seated be- 
side a pond ; his fingers were so cold that he let the needle drop into it; in- 
stead of sinking, it floated, slowly turned half-way round, and remained sta- 
tionary! He then recollected that his youngest daughter had recently in play 
magnetised the needle, and accident had provided him with an extempore com- 
pass. Full of joy at this discovery, he continued journeying 1m the right direc- 
tion; but this gleam of hope was but momentary. He had not proceeded far 
before he found that the natives were upon him. They soon came to close 
quarters, ard the Surrey corn-chandler stood his ground, and picked off his as- 
sailants with the cool skill of an experienced rifleman. He was severely struck 
in the leg by a womera, or bomerang, cleverely aimed at him by a native; still 
he was able to limp away, and to escape for atime. After toiling ou for some 
miles, he was gladdened by perceiving a stock-keeper’s hut, which he entered 
and fortified against the enemy, who was still pursuing in great force. Ko- 
mantic literature does not supply instances of wonderful escape more marvel- 
lous than the two which follow. A body of about twenty meu and women at- 
tacked ‘Thornley in the hut. ‘ My left-hand barrel,” he says, ‘* contained a sin- 
gle ball; I fired; a native fell. But the others continued to advance, and sent 
a shower of spears at the open part of the door. One of them went through 
the lower part of the back of my left hand, where it stuck, while some went 
past me into the hut, narrowly missing me, and some stuck in the wall on eaclhi 
side. I fired off my second barrel, loaded with shot, and slamming the door 
close, bolted it. ‘I'his second discharge, I judge, checked their rush, and for- 
tunately, for so determined were they that 1 feel convinced, on looking back, 
they would otherwise have succeeded in their intention of forcing open the 
door. ‘They now commenced a furious yelling round the hut, and some of 
them tried the back window, but they found it secure. In the meantime, I re- 
loaded my fowling-piece, putting a couple of balls in each barrel, for I felt that 
the natives were in earnest, and that it would require my utmost efforts to save 
my life from their furious assault. I was standing by the door, uncertain what 
to do next, when suddenly a spear was thrust between the crevice of the lower 
and the upper door ; fortunately it encountered my shot-belt, which it perfora- 
ted, and gave me time to jump back. It seems that my movements were 
watched from the outside through some crevice, for immediately on my retreat, 
a rush was made at the door. Had it been made on the upper part, the sava- 
ges would have effected an entrance, but the lower part having been secured by 
a log, resisted the attempt, and placing the muzzle of my piece at the same cre- 
vice through which the spear had been thrust at me, I fired first one barrel and 
then the other at the assailants. A horrid yell, that made the woods re-echo, 
proclaimed that my fire was successful, and I could hear the tramping of their 
feet as they retreated to a distance.” Finding force useless, the natives adopt- 
ed a horrible stratagem—they set fire to the hut! ‘My presence of mind al- 
most forsook me at this crisis. Escape seemed impossible, and I felt that I was 
doomed to the most horrible of deaths—that of being burnt alive! The light 
of the flames increased, and the smoke inside the but became almost insuffera 
ble! Feeling that if I remamed where I was, death was certain, | determined 
to make a desperate effort to escape. There was a little wind which blew the 
sinoke in the direction of the back of the hut; the natives, as I knew by their 
cries, were assembled in the frent. I determined to attempt my escape by the 
back window, hoping that the smoke in that direction would serve to conceal 
my exit at the moment of getting out of the window, when my position would 
be defenceless. I hastily tore down my barricade of logs, and jumped through 
the opening into the smoke. I was almost suffocated, but, with my gun in my 
hand, I dashed through it.” Thornley escaped to atree, and stood at bay, 
showers of spears flying around him; but he fired with such effect, that the na- 
tives feared to advance. Taking advantage of their temporary inaction, ‘“ I 
felt,”’ he continues, ** for my powder-horn, to re-load the barrel which I had dis- 
charged. Tomy unspeakable horror and disappointment it was missing! I 
searched every pocket in vain! I had laid it on the table in the hut, and there 
I had left it! ‘To recover it was impossible, as the hut was all in flames ; and 
while [ gazed on the burning mass, a dull report, and a burst of sparks from the 
building, made known to me that the powder had become ignited, and was lost 
to me for ever. In my agony of mind at this discovery, my hair seemed to 
bristle up, and the sweat ran down my forehead and obscured my sight. 1 now 
felt that nothing but a miracle could save me ; but the love of life increasing 
in proportion to the danger of losing it, I once more summoned up my failing 
energies for a last effort. I had three barrels loaded ; one in my fowling-piece, 
and two in my pistols. I had also my broadsword, but that would not avail 
me against their spears.”” In this terrible emergency, Thoinley believed that 
he could defend himself by climbing the tree; and baving ascended to a fork 
in the trunk, found it was hollow, and he immediately squeezed himself into it. 
The natives soon surrounded his hiding-place ; one of them climbed it. “ As 
I crouched myself down, | thought I heard a breathing above me. I looked up, 
and beheld the hideous visage of one of the savages glaring on me with his 
white eyeballs, which exhibited a ferocious sort of exultation. He had a wad- 
die in his hand, which he slowly raised to give me a pat on the head, thinking 
that he had me quite safe, like an opossum in its hole.’ Drawing one of his 
pistols from his pocket—a matter of difficulty in his confined situation—he 





fired, and the dead body of the savage fell to the ground. The assailants now | 














began to pile dry woéd round the trée with a view to burn it. Tn this extremi- 
ty, Thornley was compelled to make another movement for the chance of exis- 
tence, Mounting to one of the branches, he fired the remaining barrel of his 
fowling-piece, and the remaining pistol. Half choked with smoke, he heard 
the report of other fire-arms, and immediately fell insensible from the tree 
The fact was, the soldiers and friends he had left on the shores of Arthur's 
Lake came up at this extremely eriical moment, frightened away the savages 
and rescued our settler when on the very verge of being—to use one of his own 
expressions—* done for.” After capturing all the bushrangers but their lead. 
er, and rescuing the kidnapped person, they had set ovt upon rhornley’s tracks 
in quest of him, having learnt he had Jost himself in the bush. 

‘The hero of this exciting romance returned safely to the embraces of his 
wife and children, having lost all relish for adventures in the bush. As he wes 
not a man to let the grass grow under his feet, or to suffer his family to be bud- 
died up in an inconvenient hut, while he was able to build a commodious house 
he set about building such a habitation without loss of time, and svon settled 
his family in arespectable habitation. After this, Mr. Thornley had business 
in Hobart ‘Town, and having finished it, was returning home, when he went out 
of his road to look at a piece of land ; and here we perceive that the romance 
of the bush is not ended, for he encounters the leader of the bushrangers, who 
had escaped. This interesting robber makes a friend of him, after the manner 
of the villains of most romances, and tells him his history. He came of ¢c- 
cent parents in Herefordshire, but had the misfortune to be transported for 
life for having killed a gamekeeper in a poaching excursion. He escaped from 
his bonds, and turned bushranger; but he was heartily tired of such a life. He 
had a daughter in Hobart Town, and all he wanted of Thomley was to be a 
father to her, which the settler kindly promised to be. At this juncture, soldiers 
opportunely come upon the scene ; the bushranger is taken, but throws himself 
over a precipice, and dies. ‘The rest of the emigraut’s adventures occur in his 
search for this child, of whom—after another very narrow escape from a man 
in Hobart ‘Town, who is employed to make away with the girl because she turns 
out te be heiress to a good property in Herefordshire—he obtains possession 
and she is brought up with his own children. His own daughter is married to 
the son of aneighbour. Mr. Crab gets a farm of his own, although he had de- 
clared every day, during nearly twenty years, that he would leave the colony 
the next ; and Mr. Thornley lives, by the help of his friend the magistrate, to 
become an author. He has, he says, given up the management of his farm to 
his children, and exists in retirement in a green old age with his excellent wife 
Long may they live to enjoy it! ¥ 
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GAS LIGHT SUPERSEDED BY ELECTRICITY. 

A letter from Paris, dated Oct. 21, gives the following account of the first 
public trial of an experiment which has been more than four years in prepara- 
tion, for fixing, at a given point, the electric fluid, and making it applicable to 
the purpose of lighting the streets and private houses :—On one of the bases 
of the statues called the Pavillon de Lille, on the Place de la Concorde, a glass 
globe of apparently 12 or 13 inches diameter, with a moveable reflector, was 
fixed in connection with a voltaic battery, and a little before nine o'clock the 
electric fluid was thrown into it by a conductor. At this time all the gas lights 
of the Place, about 100 in number, were burning. As soon as the electric light 
appeared, the nearest gas lights had the same dull, thick, and heavy appearance, 
as oil lamps have by the side of gas. Soon afterwards the gas lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the electric light shone forth in all its brilliancy. Within 100 
yards of the light it was easy to read the smallest print ; it was in fact as light 
as day. ‘The astonishment of the assembled multitude was very great, and 
their delight as strong as their astonishment. ‘The estimate made by scientific 
persons who were present was, that the electric light was equal to 20 of the gas 
lamps, and consequently, that five of these lights would suffice to light the 
whole Place most brilliantly. As regards the expense of production, nothing 
positive has transpired, but I think 1 may safely assume that it would be consi- 
derably less than that of the generation of gas, whilst the first outlay for ma- 
chinery and conductors would not amount to a twentieth part of that required 
for gas works. ‘There would also be another great advantage im the electric 
light It gives out no bad smell; it emits none of these elements which, in 
the burning of gas, are injurious to health, and explosion would be 
impossible. The only danger that would arise would be at the batt 
ry itself, but that would be under the control of competent persons ; 
and even in this respect there would be no danger, even to unskilful per- 
sons, with an apparatus of moderate size. Internal lighting would be 
as practicable as external lighting, for by conductors the fiuid would be con- 
veyed to every part of the house. ‘The experiment performed last night was 
with a voltaic battery of two hundred pairs composed as follows :—Ist, an outer 
globe of glass; 2ndly, in this globe a cylinder of charcoal, open at both ends, 
and plunged in the nitric acid contained in the outer globe ; 3rdly, in the cylin- 
der of charcoal a porous porcelain vase, containing acidulated water (with sul- 
phuric acid.) This replaces the cloth in the common battery ; 4thly, in the porce- 
lain vase a cylinder of amalgam of zine plunged in acidulated water. ‘The 
pile wason the Pavillon de Lille; the two copper conductors from the two 
poles, and pointed with charcoal, Jead to an empty globe from which the air ba 
been exhausted. The two fluids on meeting produce a soft but most intense 
light. I understand the experiment was considered highly successful by the 
authorities who were present, and that it is to be repeated ona larger scale 
Should the thing work as well in a general way as it did last night, and the cost 
be less than that of gas, which it must be, there will be a dreadful revolution i 
gasworks. I have beard it asserted by persons who are acquainted with M 
Achereau, the gentleman who performed the experiinent last night, that a com- 
pany for the supply of the electric light would realise a handsome profit on 
charging only a sixth of what is now paid for gas. The strength of the electric 
light did not appear to me to exceed that of the hydro-oxygen ; but it is much 
more simple in the apparatus required, and much less costly in the expense ot 
the production. ‘The hydro-oxygen light requires a double and most expensive 
apparatus, and is only applicable to a few localities ; the electric light may be 
applied externally and internally in any place. 
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Tue Liserator’s Rerreat.—A clever sketch, in the style of Gilray, appear, 
in the last numberof the Warder. ‘The “ Liberator,’’ by means of a ladde. 
planted and guarded by a mob of Repealers below, who are only waitiug thei 
leader's signal to follow him, has ascended a high wall, and is stealthily ad- 
vancing towards the neighbouring window. He has nearly reached his goal, 
when suddenly the sash is thrown up, and “ the Duke,’’ with nightcap on head, 
yet wide awake, stands at the open window with a cocked pistol in his right 
hand, and his left hand placed on another ready for use. ‘There is much force 
in the design and drawing of the sketch, but the chief point lies in the question 
and answer. ‘* Where are you going, sir!’’ exclaims the duke, with his pistol 
levelled at the rascal’s skull. ‘The Liberator, who is in the act of dragging his 
legs back to the outside of the wall, replies, with an inimitable leer, ‘ Bach 
again, yr honour !” 

THe Cuittern Hunprevs.—The Chiltern hills are a chain of eminences 
composed of chalk and loam, mixed with flints, separating the counties of Bed- 
ford and Hertford, passing through the middle of Bucks, from Tring, in Hert- 
fordshire, to Henley, in Oxfordshire. Anciently they were covered with thick- 
ets of beechwood, dut these have long since been cleared. Burnham, Desbo- 
rough, and Stoke, are the three Chiltern Hundreds, which have a steward ap 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a salary of 20s. and all 











fees. By accepting this nominal office, amember vacates his seat in Parlis- 
ment. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING, 
HERE willbe shot for at Syracuse, on the first and second days of January, 1844. 
the following prizes :— 
One Prize of $50. 
One Prize of $25. 
One Prize of $10. 
The entrance for the above prizes will be 10 percent. Six shots to make a string. The 
best string on each target to be entitled to one prize. The above prizes to be paid incur: 
rent money to the winner. 
A pair of fat Steers, weighing one thousand poun¢s each, wil] also be put up to be shot 
fer, to be decided in the same manner. Distance to te settled by a majority of the own- 
ers of the tickets 
Also a fine Black Bear will be put up and shot for at the same time, and on like terms. 
Also a fine lot of Turkeys. 
The shootjng will be conducted according to the strict rules oi sporting marksmen. 
As there has been a !arge number of prizes put up by the subscriber, and shot for i0 
this village, and promptly paid by kim, he begs the privilege of introducing himself be- 
fore the public once more. 
Arrangemeuis and entrances to be made and paid at the ‘‘ Pavilion.” 


(Dec. 23-It.] JESSE CAIN. 





OTTIGNON’'S ROOMS. 

YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 

corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physica] exercise, will find this institution the most pieasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabiishment - 
his Sparring Sshool, where Mr. VU. 1s always ready, personally, to give instructions In the 
noble art ot Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the reost skilful amateer sparrers in the city. 
Fencing taught by Mons. Cupar, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), a¢- 
knowledged the best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. P é 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta get, 10 me Sere 
of a man, where any —— hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots W! 
be presented witha silver cup. 


. i lly the case in such places. 
> Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the eg ene 





SITUATIGN WANTED, : : - 
$ Coachman in a private family, a man who perfectly understands his business, po 
Asin be highly recommended by the family he last served. Please address P. at 





oflice, will be heard of for ten o¢ fifteen days. (Oct. 17.] 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 

a NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





Publisher of the ‘American Turf Register’ and the ‘Spirit of the Times” 

_menced, om the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the 

AM ERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
Avion of ibs contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, commends itself to al! 

rates of the community. The * Chronicie” is essentialiy devoted to the inte 

ee of the Farmer, the Breeder, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
eats and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful to the genera! 
bey” For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 

por TER, Bsq., 80 long and tavorably known throughout the Union as the editors of 

Sad Spirit of the Times’ and the ** Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects will 
» his attention in the management of the “ Chronicle,” and first 
vie TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 

orest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of ali the Races 

‘syghout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the must important 

«ae events in Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

“ceo TTING.—Conastantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
otry. A few years since it was exclusively contned to New York aud Philadelphia, 
- Trotting Asseciatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 

-, Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and sever.) other cities. Great attention 
“pe given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, all the 

at Trotting 'e tts in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

“p,00D STUCK.—AI lmportations of Horses, Cattle, Sieep, Swine, etc., and all im- 

) sant Sales of Stock athome and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 

agement of Horses, ete., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 

ances, etc., Wil be published. — 

RMERS ant BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 

cyronicle”’ to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 

in the recetot of allthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
yas extracts will be made. 

| PORTING IN VELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 

ries,” the ** Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
. athome and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
ring Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, aud interesting, com- 

“sing al] the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

gLD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—All the maniv diversions which give 

..to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 

tion. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” and the 

ish and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with origina! detailsof all 

ecreations in this country. 

wil] suffice. that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 

what its name tnports, and that in its columns will be founda, at intervals,the discussion 
the narratives which pertain to 

Sailing, 

Pedestrianism, 

Pugilism, 


pue 


“\a55 


a 





Sales of Stock, 
Importations, 
Sweepstakes, 
Matches, 
Challenges. 


Skating, 
Billiards, 
Ten Pins, 
Cocking, 
Quoits, 


Racing, Farming, 
Trotting, Hunting, 
RioodStock, Shooting, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, 


WS, LITERATURE, etc.—Although the leading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
porting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall! not be behind hand in va- 
cod elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 
ru{NGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Balle? 
«| demand the editor's best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
viality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
ryeatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspiramts to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
with confidence for encourage nent and support. 
saALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ will be so 
sjaged as to give zesttoallthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun andfrolic 
and oddities ; In fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
vded into our columns. 


‘ 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
yxy One Year’s Subscription,in advance ............--- sec cccee Two dollars. 
> No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
" 4!) letters must be post paid. ' 
ip Ageats can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
I doll.rs, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘* Turf Register,” No. J 
y-street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
FOR DECEMBER, 1843. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 











[' & DECEMBER number of this Magazine (being No. XII., Vol. XIV.) was pub 
shed onthe Ist inst. at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,’’ No. 1 Barclay- 
4{merican Hote]. Embellished by the following engravings :— 


PORTRAIT OF CAMEL: 
Engraved on Steel by Dick after one by Hacker, from a Painting by Alken. 
ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE: 
On Steel by Dick, after a Drawing by Landseer. 





CONTENTS : 
»alid Matches to come COPS SHEER SEES SHES SHES SETS SEH SHEE HHH HHH OEE E eS 686 
gree Of MEGCOIIRi6 cs oindadadeis sence arceeded bacdbdinedescecasesncagsiesdenne « 686 
ir of Camel....... sini een seiko iia tics spiareiillbaclhiini dnote ici Saved Siwnsemien 687 
ise, Black Cock, and Red Deer Shooting: By ‘*‘ Hawthorn ”...........-....---- 689 
Baglish Spurting EmpeteeO® <.dncccweusn actnewntubeeneneaechetoes a Ry EE Ee 691 
nTraining the Race Horse: By Richard Darvill, V.S ..cc.cccccccscccssecsocscces O93 
x-Hunting in Past and Present Times: By ** Venator ” ... 2... 2... cece cccccceecee 700 
ice of a Bunter: iy, 7 ene caacancnedtacdeedcctasmasansap~cesenguces 711 
Training the Race-Herse :' By *‘ Cotherstone "....... einen de iene aenmanitiel 717 
Notes of the Month: Jy tlhe BGiter. .. 0. cc ecccectccccse ENE SE ORES EAB ok FA PE: 722 
iles of Stock at the Fairs of the Sheridan vs. Andrews-.....--....- 724 
\merican Institute .... ccc. eee 722 | Stopping Runaway Horses........ 
iles of Stock at Nashvulle ....... 723 | Fanny Wyatt ........... ican arene = 
an Racing Calendar, 1843. Races at 
slexanéria, O: C)....caeeeeeee « 788'| Pitteylvavia, Va ..cccoccccdececs 732 
Richwend, Vs.....«ceaceeumaie a. ee 
Washington, D.(.....<..cacesacsusecn 727 | New York, Union Course, L.1 ... 733 
Baltimore, Md ...cccenswsten clea: TE Hes BOO caccccuvcsescoeeesene 734 
Na’ chitoches, L8..<: é0ctiscuuseaaee ‘© | Shawneetown, lil...... meres ee 738 
adelphia and Camden .......-. Sk. b IES cccncas evceustenese 739 
TOHN RICHARDS, ' 
Proprieter of the’ American Turf Register,’’and ‘** Spirit ofthe Times.” 
‘oushed monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, pa) able in advance. 


ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE. L. I. ; 
\ilEffollowing Stakes are now open, to come ofl over the above Course the Spring 
and Pall of 1844. . 
erion Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fillies 
ve the Union Course, Long island,on the first day of the First Spring Meeting in the 
ear 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Mile heats. Sub. $200 each, $50 ft. To name and close on 
e Ist of Feb. next. ¥ 
"non Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fillies 
! the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
ear ISi4, then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and ciose 
the Istday of Feb. next. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec'y New York J.C. 
left.) 
REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
’ VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPOBT. 
A" -ANGEMENTS.—The Narragansitt oa Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
. nhington. 5 ; - 
sengers, on the arrival of the steamer at Stonington. willbe immediately forwarded 
‘ve splendid aud commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. 
The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
e.and the cousfurt and security of passengers, and not surpassed by any inthe United 
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‘Or passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 

“© ol pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

; lickels for tue route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
; Nariden & «’c., No. 3 Wa!l-street. (Dec. 16.) 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

. Pas anQual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com- 
_ lence on Wednesday, Feb. 2ist, 1544, and continue throughout the week. 

“ED YESDAY, Feb. 21—Jockey Club Purse $1000 Four mile heats. 

»UCKSDAY—Jsockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 





4. JAY—Jocvey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

»ATURDAY—tandicap Race, Three mile heats. 

“© Club will also give on each of the above days a purse for a second race, viz :— 
Wednesdzy, Purse $100, Mile heats. 
‘Sursday cud Friday, Purse $150, Two mile heats. 


(3 08 Saturtiy, Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. : 
p,. - 18 for aze on each day, and the entries to be made according to rule. 


any furt . ati: icati y de t 
‘er information, application may be made to JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 





b 16-6 
2 le il FOR SALE. ed 
\ y valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
“ed irou: Westley Richards’ establishment, London. itis silver mounted. Can 
SSeen at the office of the * Spirit of the Times.’’ Willbe soldabargain. (Apr. 29. 





bev POINTER ANO SETTER DOGS. 
- “Ra. very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
~, ‘Hoderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get a" 
——_2Tation oy addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. a. = 
YEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, METARIE COURSE, 
WW: - commence on the 36 Tuesday, the 19th of December, 1843, and continue six 
Says, for purses of $1000, Four mile. heats, $600, Thee mile heats, $400, Two 
ro ~“*) and 3250, Mile heats, best 3in 5. In addition to re ie Lene Phe vy 
1. ee Stakes and @ ting. Particulars as 
be i ducting, a Match will come off during the meeting YN. OLIVER. ’ 


4 t 1}, 1853— oct. 21.1 














SOIREES MUSICALE. 
f white Richmond, Virginia. | 
Vj * A. STEVENS respectfully announces to the citizens 
_ Je ted with the terms of the law, requiring a license 
“ 9" rewrrd, and having taken out a license fer such purposes 
OC MUSICAL and other ENTERTAINMENTS. 


of Richmond, that having 
for Exhibitions of all kinds 
, proposes giving @ 


, | 48 ©ogaged from Mr. Boyden the Concert Room of the Exchange Hotel, and is 
4, | “bared to make arrangements with professional ladies and gentlemen of — 
~\" Tespectabili'y. to give s ch entertainments duriag the season, as he trusts will mee 
l 1€ appr yoat n of the public. { Nov. 25.) 





- + CRICKET. , , 
WW “. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cries 
.* ©.ab, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commence 
‘acturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him wil! be promptly and 
y €xecuted, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
‘ fanklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


+ 


— 


Che Spirit of the Cues. 


VERY CHOICE BLZOCD STOCK FOR SALE. 
i EXECUTORS of the late JAMES JACKSOW are by his will directed tv dispose 
of ail the Biood Stock belonging to tne Bstate previous to the year 1847. in pur- 
suance thereof, I offer tue annexed list, vr any part of it, on acredit of one and two 
years, if satisfactorily secured, and at very moderate prices. The Two year-olds will 
be sent to New Orleans and sold by public auction during the races, if not sold privately 
before that ume. They are a supero tot, all io fiee order, and prepared to goin training, 
having been in charze of @ must Caveful and skilful man—ALEXANDER LoRIMER. 
Pe:sons desiring to purchase, will address T. KIRKMAN, 
Florence, Alabama. 
No 1. Gallopade,}mp gr.m., 15 yrs., by Catton, out of Camillina by Camillus. 
2. Refugee, Imp. br. m., 16 yrs., by Wanderer, dam by Orville, grandam the Alexander 
mare, dum of Selim and Rubens. 
3. Pickle, linp. b. m., 12 y+s., by Emilius, out of Mustard by Me: lin, her dam Morel by 
Sorcerer ,out of Hornsby Lass by Buzzard. 
4. Clink, Imp. ch. m. by Humphrey Clinker, eut of Lady Newton by Oiseau, her dam 
by Haphazard. 
5. Delight, Imp. b. m., 15 yrs., by Revelier, out of Defiance by Rubens. 
6. Imp. b. m., 5 yrs., by Tomboy, dam by Don Juan, grandam Remembrancer mare, 
own sister to Benedict 
7. Giantess, ch m., }1 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy, zrandam Virginia 
by Daredevil, g. g. dam Lady Bolingbroke. 
8. Woezlight, ch. m., 11 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Pigeon by Pacolet. 
9. Gaslight, ch. m., 9 yrs.,own sister to Waxlight (No. 8). 
10. Tagliont, ch. m. by Imp. Leviathan, oat of Susan Hull by Timoleon. 
1}. Extant. bi. m by Imp. Leviathan, out of Refugee (2). 
12. Nancy Elliott, ch. m., 9 yrs.. bv Imp. Leviathan, out of Misery by Neal’s Archy. 
13. Hunt Mare, ch , 10 yrs., by Imp Leviathan, out of Susan Hull by Timoleon. 
14. Half interest in Betsey Malone, b. m , by Stockholder. 


TW0O-YEAR-OLDS. 
15. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess (7) by !mp. Leviathan. 
16. Ch ¢. by Imp. Glencve, out of Exotic by Imp. Leviathan, g. d. Refugee (2). 
17. B. c. by imp. Glencoe, out of linp. Refugee (2) by Wanderer. 
18. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe or Leviathan, out of Imp. Delight (5) by Reveller. 
19. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Taglioni (10) by ce . Leviathan. 
20. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Pickle (3) by Emilius. 
21. B. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Extant (11) by Imp. Leviathan. 
22. Ch. f. by Imp Glencoe, out of Nany Elliott (12) by Imp. Leviathan. 
23. Ch f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Hunt Mare (13) by Imp. Leviathan. 


YEARLINGS. 

24. Gr. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of lwp. Gallopade (1) by Catton. 

25. Br. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Refugee (2) by Wanderer. 

26. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess (8) by Imp. Leviathan. 

27. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out ot Taglioni (11) by Imp. Leviathan. 

28. B. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Harriet by Sir Archy. Dead. 

29. Uh.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Exotic by Imp. Leviathan—Imp. Refugee (2). 

30. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Clink (4) by Humphrey Clinker. 

31. Ch.f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight (5) by Reveller. 

32. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight (9) by Imp. Leviathan. 

33. Ch. f. Ly Imp. Glencoe, out of Gaslight (10) by Imp. Leviathan. 
P oo interest inb. f. by Imp. Leviathan or Glencoe, out of Betsey Malone (15) by 
Stockholder. 











WEANLINGS. 

35. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess (7) by Imp. Leviathan. 

36. Ch. c. by lmp. Glencoe, out of Extant (11) by Imp. Leviathan. 

37. Ch.c by Imp. Glencoe, out of b. m. (6) by Tomboy. 

38. Ch.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out o: Gaslight (9) by Iinp. Leviathan. 

39. Ch. c. by inp. Glencoe, out of Taglion: (10) by Imp. Leviathan. 

4). Ch. f. by Imp Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight (5) by Reveller. 

41. Ch.f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nancy Elliott (12) by Imp. Leviathan. 
42. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of ch. m. by Imp. Leviathan—Bagdad. 
43. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight (8) by Imp. Leviathan. 

44. Half interest in b. f. by lump Glencce, out of Betsey Malone (14) by Stockholder. 





The Brood mares, with the exception of Gaslight (9),are again stinted to Glencoe, and 
are all believed to be in foal. 

Notice is given to persons having blood stock at the Forks of Cyp:ess, to pay arrear- 
ages and take it away. All not claimed by the first of January next will be sold for keep, 
&c., on the first suitable occasion. 

The Stallion GLENCOE will, at the request of many breeders, be removed to the 
neighborhood of Nashville, aud make his next season there, under the charge of Mr. 
Tuomas FLINTOFF, at the reduced terms of $50, cash. (Dec. 7-2t.) 


DANCING SCHOOL, 
HE Subscriber begs leave to inform his friends and the put lic generally, that he has 
opened his school for the season at Military Hall, 193 Bowery, where heis ready to 
give instructions in Dancing to ladies and gentlemen—the former on Mondays and 
Thursdays or Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the Jatter on Monday and Thursday even 
ings. Private lessons given if required. Terms moderate. Cc. W. SCHLIM. 
{Oct. 17.} 











KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over tie above Course the Spring of 
1844 :— 
No 1, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $200 each, h. ft, three or 
more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
three or more to make a race ; to name and close Jst of March next. 1 Nov. 18.) 


ETT yaate + DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, _ 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort- 


ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain a. 
{Dec. 2.) 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGLI begs to inform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 
e he has received by the ** Kennebec,”’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 
Powder Mills, London. 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamonu Grain— 
are increased strength and superior cleanliness over aj! other descriptions of Gun- 


owder. 
. To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders wil] be addressed, at 304 

















Broadway. 
, W. F. BROUGH, 
[ Nov. 4.) 109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway. 





BAGATELLE TABLES. 
ADIES’ and Gentiemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
. FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Ilarrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 
CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the above Course at the 
Spring Meeting in May, 1544. ; ‘ 
No.1]. Sweepstakes tor 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., two mile heats, three or 
more to make a race ; to name and close 25th Dec. next. Now two subs.:— 
1. Samne! Laird, of New Jersey. 
2. James Long, of Washington City. , 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, three or more to 
make a race; to name and close as above. Now one sub.:— 
1. Samuel Laird, of New Jersey. ' 
Gentlemen wishing tosubscribe to either of the above, will please address the sub 
scriber, at the United States Hotel, Philadelphia. JOS. H. HELLINGS. 
(Nov. 18-6t.) 














~ ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ad 
Ne AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Ralroad Depot.) ; . 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apar! 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality,and KIRK’S celebrated ALBAN) 
PALE ALE always on hand. ; st ; 
N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


THOROUGH BRED STOCK FOR SALE. : 

HE undersigned will sell at auction, if not previously disposed of at private sale, 
T his celebrated mare GREY FANNY (the dam of Grey Medoc, Kate Aubrey, etc.) 
AND HER PRODUCE, during the ensuing Fall Races of the Jockey Club at New Or- 
leans,in Dec. next. ; ; 

Grey Fanny is about 12 yrs. old, in fine health, and is well known throughout the Un- 
ion as one of the best brood mares in the country, being the dam of Grey Medoc, ane 
other distinguished winners. Her pedigree, which is unusually fine, may be found at 
length in the Am. Turf Register, vol. XIII, page 408. , 

Grey Fanny is by Bertrand, her dam by Imp. Buzzard—g.d. Arminda by Imp. Medley 
—g. g. dam by Imp. Bolton—g. g. g.dam Sally Wright by Yorick, etc. etc. She is the 
dam of Grey Medoc, by Medoc—Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, and aisv of the following 
stock, which Jast will be sold with her, viz :— 

GREY FANNY'S PRODUCE FoR SALE, 


Blue Bonnet, gr. f. by Imp. Hedgford, 3 yrs. 
gr.f by Birmingham, 2 yrs. 
f. by Imp. Leviathan, 1 yr. 
f. by Imp. Glencoe, foal. 

Is now in foal by Richard of York. ; ane 

The stock may be seen at Ashland, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, the seat of Dun 
can F. Kenner, Esq. The pe meee of = this a aye Ap ond ho she Turf Register 
and Spirit of the Times. Terms made known at time and piace of sale. 

ew York, Oct. 17, 1883—(oct. 21.) FRANCIS S. HARMAN. 


WALDEN PELL, AUCTIONEER. 

EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE OLD WINE, &c. : 
C. & W. PELL & CO. will sellon Thursday, 21st December, at 12 o’clock, by 
D. order of Messrs. T. T. Bloodgood and Alfred C. Smith, Executors of Thomas 
Bloodgood, deceased, a choice assortment of Wines, comprising all his stock, ok 

in part of Buchanan Teneriffe in demijohns ; Crawford Madeira in demijobns, ] - . - 
bottled; Howard March Madeira, 1823; two butts, 2} pipes Juno; 75 bottles eof 
1796 ; 30 aemijohns do, 1815; do do 1804; Jamaica and Antizgaa Rum, 1804 an ors 
Santa Anna Madeira of 1808, in bottles and demijohns ; choice Malmsey, Leacock, 1 ; 
40 doz. Bisckburn, 1808, in balf-gallons and quarts ; Oliviera, 1809 ; Newton Gordon Mur- 
dock, 1300 ; 3 pipes, 200 half-gallon bottles Madeira Wine, bought of the late Robert 
Lennox, Esq , in 1803; 1 case Wine sent by Mr. Oliviera as a present, vintage 1754, &c. ; 
24 demijohns Mary Elizabeth, 1829 ; 34 pipes ver choice Newton, Gordon, Murdock & 
Co.; 4 pipes,10 half-pipes, and 4 quarter-casks Montiero, per ship India ; 1 pipe Coes 
Madeira, 1336; 1 pipe and 2 half pipes Indian Queen, 183) , quarter-cask Golconda, = ; 
2 pipes Calcutta Madeira, three years ia Calcutta. and i sported into New York in! U6 5 
2 pipes very choice Oliviera; 24 demijohns Arthur T. Taylor, Madeira, a very delicate 


light wine. Also, Sherry, &c. 
These wines were laid in by t 
great judgment. The sale will comp 
admitted. Terms, 4 mos. over $100, 6 mos. 
week previous to sale. They will be sent to such as request. 
Messrs. Bloodgood & Ta}!’s store, No 4 Pine-street 
tes AS. —E AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
ANUPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superivr quality, warranted equal] 
to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, 1s 
ick, and free from dampness. 
canaries intl w 1 Lle C. FAY. Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 
THO. ANDO J. J. FLOURNOY 
TTORNEYS AT LAW. aeguste, Ca. Reference—B. Newhouse. W.H. Newhouse 
> i Wet ici . Hora, New York. 
| & Co., Oliver VW/etmore, Francis Clark, John ra, ‘March 18-1y.) 

















Mr. Bloodgood without regard to cost, and with 
rs a= Be his entire stock, and no other wines will be 
over $500 ; approved notes. Catalogues one 
Samples may be seen at 

(Dec. 2-4t.] 
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third Wednesday in May next ; and the two followin 


| fourth day of January, 1844, 
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We cu UNTSVILLE RACE COURSE FOR SALE OR LEASE. 
ee er is desiious to seil, or leave for a term ot years, the Race Coarse, with 
Fe. agg eperienances, so conveniently located in the immeoiate vicinity of Hunts- 
tedeoa phere we ead auieaantiol fixtures of the piace, combined with the acknow- 
oy a ober oe cunaieieente an and surrounding country. can Jeave no }easuna- 
wher 9 success in the hands of a proprictor sulted to such an est ab- 
The Badger Stake, with twenty-two subscribers, at $200 each, $100 ft., comes of the 
“et = Meeting, nominations to be made to ie aeeruee ~~ 
Wednenday to tear errniened, agree to rum a Sweepstakes on ‘Friday after the third 
a alice ne? 44, ver the North Alabama Association Course, Huntsville, with 
heats, sub $900 cach, bt. foe eae aaa ig 4p od weights), two “ 
sh. tt., make arace. To name ane close by the 


No. 2. We, the undersigned, a 
» agree to run a Sweepstakes on Thursd i 
jet geen dents — over the North Alabama Acsociation Course. Ii want ‘with 
colts an en 3 yrs. old, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 it., four or more to mabe 


a race, and to name and close by first day of January, 1844. 
LNov. 25-6t.) SAMUEL RAGLAND. 


LARGEST BOAT 
JNHE subscriber is pre SI ge | Soucoe AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
—- away and push away against ti i 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be sapportes ks world. It is 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, withia the last ten sy aoe 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment = 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’* a boat that has won twenty _ 
races in succession ; the * G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles ine 
minutes ; the *‘ Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months Sedeannal ante 
tion at the American Museum ; the ** Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the jast Fair of the American Institute ; the “ Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat ** Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘* Neptune,” tor Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat “* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic ; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Scul)s, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has alse 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s Own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Mode!}s of all the race boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with ali the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
OR 
HAND BOOK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
re published, a valuable and comprehensive work by L. D. CHAPIN, Esq , em- 
bracing all the most important and entertaining knowledge, interesting alike to ald 
classes of readers, on that most useful subject,*' THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.” I¢ 
comprises besides other subjects, VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, ORGANIC 
and AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, THE GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTS, GERMINA- 
TION, CAUSES of GROWTH and DECAY, ALIMENTARY and NUTRITIVE PRIN- 
CIPLES of PLANTS, THE CEREAL GRAINS, ALCOHOLIC end OTHER DRINKS, 
FOOD of ANCIENT and MODERN NATIONS, and the DESCRIPTION, STATIS 
TICS, COMPOSITION, CULTURE, EDIBLE and MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, PRE 
PARATION, USES, &c., of ALL USEFUL GARDEN, FIELD, and WILD PLANTS. 
It is ilJustrated by 140 engravings, maps, a copious glossary, &c. 
Just published and for sale by JEROME LOTT, Bookseller, 
156 Fulton-street, three doors east of Broadway. 
Also for sale by all the Booksellers. (Nov. 21-8 *j 


EXCHANGE HOTEL, RICHMOND, Va. 
TS Proprietor feels grateful for the patronage he continues to receive from an en- 
lightened and liberal public, and begs leave to inform them of his unremitted endea- 
vors to please all who make the Exchange Hotel their home. The price of board is now 
reduced to $1 75 per day ; and to merchants from the country, and others, who remain 
one week, or over, $1 50 per day only, without any extra charge for fires, lights, &c. &c, 
ie is also prepared to receive a few gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
to board on the most liberal terms for the season. And to the Members of the Legisla- 
ture for the ensuing session he begs leave alsoto state, his terms will be Jess than any 
other establishment in the city, considering the comforts and accommodations afforded. 
Gentlemen from the country visiting the Hotel with their horses, are informed the best 
care will be taken of them by Mr. James Harden, whose stable is contiguous to the Ho- 
tel, at 50 cents per day. 
Yearly boarders, for meals only, in the Gentlemen’s Ordinary, $200 per year Ladies’ 
Ordinary, $225. FREDERICK BOYDEN. 
Richmond, Virginia, Nov. 16.—[(nov. 25-4t). 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in thie 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Stationer;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
New Yorr Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.) 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 

informsthem that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. tospare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wild 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exizencies of the times, as follows : 








(Sept. 23.) 

















Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)........ eewcccccccccccccceee $8 pr. Week 
Do. do. ee ee eee - 10 pr. week 
TPRRNON BOR RO ccnsecn tices bons cbteeseeticetsbendedbsbss scoccesccs JE pr. dkye 


(Get.15.) 





NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 

NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 
ear rg eer Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain im 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principalof the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worm 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chit- 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

(Apri! 16, Prncipal of the Institute 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
withthe establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention wild 
be paidtothe comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fideliiy can 
bestow. 

The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe timer, 
and wil! be found to be as low as those of any 1espectable hose) in the country. 

Lexington, Apri] 23, 1842—[(May7.} . B. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No.2 Walli-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northera and Western merchants, have 
opened a Store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. _ 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH'S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 


n New York. 
for the same 1 . SEGARS 
Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

‘ake new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hote!s con eintly, havin 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually large a 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250to $10 per week 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, impoited er- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coo«s. in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Frankiin”’ will be found oy all who may favor 


it isit, literally andtruls a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-sngers.’’ 
we ' f J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


—, 





(July 22.2 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
yy high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gi/lot—omitting the final?, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well a# 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 

“HENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a — 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd fey O01 » 


erms. 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 











es eS 
coins. 25,1843 Jane Sh d for the first ti 
AS DAY) Dec. —‘* Jane Shore,” and for the first time 
ae Spiers Melo-Drama of * Valmondi.” : ; 
‘ine i week Mr. BOOTH and various other eminent performers will appear. 
Daring se are engaged and will appear in the Ist week in January. 


Soe ae Holy ays the prices of admission will be reduced to Boxes, 50 cents ; Pit, 
o 


25 cents ; Gallery, 12 1-2. 
—— 











~ 0 top, ill tak 
; SASTELLAN’S Grand Vecal and Instrumental Concert will take place on 
Ss pan od penn! Loy Dec. 26th, at the Washington Hotel, assisted by the 
GRAND ORCHESTRA OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Signor GIAMPIETRO, and 
Mr. TIMM. 

Vickets (whieb are limited) $1 each, to be had at the Music S ores, Hotels, and at the 

door. Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. (Dec. 23-it.*} 


SOIREES MUSICALE. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Rn. A. STEVENS respectfully announces to the citizers of Richmond, that having 
M complied — io ~ Say law, — 4 — for Echibitions of all kinds 
it or reward, and having taken out a license fer such purposes, proposes giving a 

ferret MUSICAL and other ENTERTAINMENTS. |» °°°5? Proposes giving 
He has engaged from Mr. Boyden the Concert Room of the Exchange Hotel, aad is 
now prepared to make arrangements with professional ladies and gentlemen of talen 
and respectability, to give such entertainments duriag the season, as he trusts will meet 

w h the approbation of the public. [LNov. 25.) 











~ — Ghings Theatrical. 


Sivce Macrgapy and Miss Cusuman closed their engagement, several of the 
stock company have put up their names for a bevefit. It is understood that a‘- 
ver the Holidays the Park will be occupied by the Italian Opera Company. The 
managers of the different theatres, circus companies, museums, and what not, 
are at this moment busily engaged getting up brilliant attractions for the Holi- 
days. Wehope and trust they may reap a golden harvest. 

Ove Bout left town for the South on Wednesday, after a Concert at the 
YVabernacle on the previous evening, which netted, it is said, over $3000! 

CasTELLAN gives her last Concert here on Tuesday next, and Casseuva on 
Thursday, assisted by Wattace, whose Concert on Thursday last went off 
with sigaal eclat. 








London Dramatic Intelligence. 


From the “ Court Journal.” 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Buon's ballets will become what the French call facts in 
iheatricel history. That indefatigable manager has had his eyes opened, and 
his mud enlightened to the real nature, characteristics, and individuality of this 
division of thedrama. He devotes all his powers to the concoction of legiti- 
mate dallet. English managers have hitherto had but dim insight into the fitness 
of these things. A dancing star, ard a number of hopping creatures to fill up 
the space before some pretty scenery, and they fancied they had done their 
work ; but Mr. Bunn has * stood by the fountains,” and nas scrutinised the end 
and aim of bellet. He has discovered that there must be a purpose and a com- 
pleteress to constitute such a work, and that if any part of it be slovenly or 
defective, what we see may be a succession of clever dancing, but it is no 
ballet.” He has just achieved another specimen of his inteiligence and of 
his energy. 

* The Devil in Love,”’ a transcript of ** Le Diable Amoreux,” was produced 
ov Monday night with immense success. Pauline Leroux was re-introduced to 
en English house, and though no stranger, as @ stranger it gave her welcome 
Some few years ego, when the “* Revolt of the Harem” was got up under a 
former management of Mr. Bunn’s, she was a great favorite. And Pauline ap- 
pears to have lost none of her grices, and to have gained in all her gifts. Her 
pantomime, always admirable, 1s now highly finished, and the additional years of 
practice which have flown lightly over her since we last saw her, have rendered 
her style, if not more poetical, more comprehensive. A wonderful dancer she 
never wes—feats are not in her way. Like a Sophia rather than an Olivia, Pau- 
line wias upon ove instead of striking. The repose of manner, the absence of 
effort, the perfect mastery of detail, and the geverally elevated style of her per- 
formance, gain upon the spectator at every step, and his sensation at the close 
is ove of unmixed pleasure, to which, however, he car hardly affix a very de- 
fined character. Ja a word, Paulive is a most delightful artiste, who does honor 
to the judgment which offered her an engagement. 

The story of the ballet is too well known to make it necessary for us (o des- 
cribe it. Most of our readers have seen it at the Italian Opera House, and 
many at the Adelphi, where it was termed * Sathavas and the Spirit of Beauty.” 
it is admirably mounted, but in our introductory remarks we have done so much 
justice to Mr. Bunu’s comprehension of his vocation, that we shall merely re- 
mark, that for splendor and taste, the “ Devil in Love’’ is a worthy compa- 
nion to the ‘ Peri.” 

Am ng the ascistants in the general success were, Miss Webster, who im- 
proves every night, and is destined to a high place in the Pantheon of piroue'- 
ters ; Galby, who has made herself a name which we fear will fade away about 
April next; Petit Stephan, who is a great favorite here; aod Mr. and Miss 
O'Bryan, two very deserving artis'es, who tre always perfectly au fat in their 
res; ective parts, 

A. M. Carey, a new importation, is a clever dancer, whose tours de force eli- 
cited considerable applause. Payne was grotesquely humorous, and indeed all 
parties exerted themzelves to the utmust. The house was fashionably attended, 
and ‘all went merry asa marriage bell.” On Monday next we are promised 
the first performance of Balfe's new opera—"* The Bohe:nian Girl.” 

Princess’s.—A farce called “Out for a Lark” was produced on Monday 
vight, and justified by the applause of the audience. The author, Mr. Eger 
ton Wilks, eppears to have taken very accurate measure of the taste of Oxford 
Street when recreating itself. 

Astley's —* Morat, the General, Prince, and King,” is the title of a specta- 
cle produced last Monday night at this theatre. The life of Murat,—the son of 
a country innkeeper, thrown up amidst the vortex of the revolution, and des. 
tined, by the exhibition uf the most daring bravery, an insatiable love of ro- 
mentic adventure, and a want of principle, which was the prevailing vice of the 
age in which he lived, to rise to the rank of aking, and become a consort of a 
sister of Napoleon,—is a subject well adapted for theatrical representation ; 
and, in the present instance, the dramatist has displayed uo inconsiderable tact 
in seizing on the brilliant points of his hero's career, and placing them effec 
tively beture the audience. But the greatest praise is due for the lavish manner 
in which the peculiar resources of this establishment have been brought into 
requisition, and the good taste and judgment which have directed their applica- 
tion, In the first and second acts, the stage, crowded with men and horses, ac- 
coutred and caparisoned with rigid correctuess, and performing their evolutions 
with what appeared to us (albeit unused to arms) faultless military precision, 
presents a more life-like resemblance of a campaign than we recollect to have 
ever witnessed at en Eoglish theatre ; avd the ¢ableaur at the close of the 
piece are very pretty and effective. It was received with the utmost applause, 
and wil no, doubt, meet with the coniinued success which it merits. 

From the “ Observer” of 2d Nov. 

Strange as it may seem at this time of the year, and with the near ap. 
proach of Christinas, it is yet quite uncertain whit will be done with Covent- 

arden Theatre, or whether anything at all will be done with it. Very soon 
after the failure of Mr. H. Wallack’s experiment there, Mr. C. Ke mble arrived 
in London from the coatinent, and not a few people connected with these 
matters imagined that he was about to make another effort to keep the house 

opeo. His pero: al appearance, and the state of bis bealth, encouraged this 
Lotion, but we unders and that he denied it strenuously, and after the unband- 
some treatment he before received from his brother praprietors, when they 
‘*removed ’ him from the management, we should hardly think it likely that 
he would be very ready to make any exertions for their interests, whatever he 
might be disposed todo for his own. If we are not much misinformed the 
property in the Theatre is divided into twelve sharea, of which seven are in the 
haods of Mr. Sermon, who represents the Harris family, and the other five 
belong to Mr. C. Kemble, Capt. Forbes, and Mr. Willett. Now, as the right 
of voting and the power of carrying a vote into execution, depend upon the 
number of shares, It is evident that Mr. Sermon has an overbearing power, if he 
thinks fit to exercise it, as he did when the season was sou.ewbat suddenly 
concluded before Christmas, last year. Therefore if Mr. C. Kemble, at the in- 
‘tarce of Capt. Forbes, and Mr, Willett, were willing to undertake the man- 
egement again, it does tot at all follow that he could do it, if Mr. Sermon 
w r) oppesed to the plan. Our own opinion, however, is that, if nothing better 
can be done with the theatre in consequence of the advertisement for letting 
it, something ofthe sort may be attempted. The proprietors of Covent gar- 
den can herdly stand quietly by with their doors shut, while the lessee of 
Drury-lane is reaping ap abundant harvest, the more abundapt on account of 
the adzence of competition. 

It seems that they have given up all hopes of obtaininga lessee for their 
house in Madame Vestris. e are told that the terms the proprietors of Co 





vent garden now require are 5,000/. a year (with security), the :eatto be de- 
ducted nightly from the receipts, and that they bave given up the claim to 
1,009. down, which they obtained from Mr. H. Wallack, but do not, in these 
times, expect to obtain again. Any person willing to take the house at a rent of 
5,000/, a year is to have the use of the scenery, properties and wardrobe 





mto the bargein, on condition that at the end of the term they are left in as 
good condition as at present. 

In the meantime Madame Vestris and her husband cortinue on the other 
side of the water—in fact in Paris; and there they seem to intend to hold out 
until they can bring certain hostile individuals to terms. The question is 
whether the siege shal] be continued until the other party consent to capitu- 
late. As we saida week or two ago, it seems in the abstract very short-sight- 
ed on the part of the creditors to persevere to such an extentas to prevent the 
debtor from pursuing those avocations which would afford him the means of 
defraying their claims; but, on the other hand, it is alleged, that even if alet- 
ter of license were granted, it does notat all! follow that the earnings of the par- 
ties would beapplied to the liquidation of outstanding demands. This, ct 
course, is not a matter for us, but sull, while these questions are pending, the 
public is deprived of a very great source of amusement, and is thereby a seri- 
ous loser. We only look atthe subject in this light, and, as part of the pub- 
lic, we say that itis a question of some importance. 

Webster, too, at the Haymarket, is in no enviable predicament while these 
matters are unsettled. He has made, and is making, a gallant struggle of it, 
but by the unluckly loss of Farren heis deprived as it were of his right arm 
and 1 the secession of Madame Vestris and C. Mathewsof his two legs ; 
tberefore he is necessarily in a very crippled condition, and deserves the 
greater credit fur the manner in which he still maintainsthe fight. He 
leaves no stone unturned, and relaxes no exertion, so that we are quite con- 
fident that he will weather his difficulties and soon again carry things before 
him triumphantly. He is the best manager at a pinch that we ever remem- 
ber to have heard of, and when he cannot present new actors or old favorites 
in old parts, in which they are recognised by the town, he gives new pieces, 
and by a rapid succession of variety keeps alive the attention and interest of 
the play-going world. Thisis what we call good management: many peo- 
a hel they forsee a difficulty can provide against it, but it is not every- 

y (indeed the faculty belongs to few) who can on the sudden, on the arri- 
val of an emergency that could not be contemplated, be prepared to meet it 
effectually ; this constitutes the difference between a man of providence and 
aman of promptitude. 

Weare glad to hear that atthe conclusion ot M. Jullien’s concerts (which 
are proceeding with almost umexampled prosperity) the proprietor of the 
English Opera House has let it to parties who will be sure !o make itanswer, 
both by the nature of the pieces they mean to present, and the manner in 
which they will be performed. Mr.and Mrs. Keeley are at the head of the 
undertaking. 


Che Drama, Opera, and Balict. 


Extracts from advices received at the <flice of the “ Spirit of the Times” by the 
Hibernia Steamship. 











We hear from Vienna (Nov. 15) that a grand musical festival was given in 
that capital in the previous week, at which the Einperor aud Empress, aud the 
Imperial Court, were present. Haydn’s '‘ Creation” was the oratorio selected 
for the occasion, and was executed with a truly magnificent effect, by upwards 
of one thousaud performers. Court Journa! 

Mr. Moncrieff.—Our dramatic readers will rejoice to learn that the veteran 
‘* Billy Moncrieff,” as he is familierly called in the profession, has at last cast 
his anchor in the Charter House. For this home the playwright is indebted to 
the kindly and benevolent consideration of his Sovereign. It appears that her 
Majesty had been informed, through the instrumentality of Sir Robert Peel, ot 
the lamentable condition into which the author of upwards of 300 dramstic pie- 
ces had fallen, namely, the total loss of sight, aud that, upon the vacancy to 
the Charter House arising, she had lust not a moment in commanding Sir Hen- 
ry Wheatley to forward the necessary documents for the instaut admission of 
the object of her must gracious favor. Argus. 

The new piece announced at the Haymarket, for Archer's beuefit, is by Siir- 
ling Coyne ; it is entitled, the Trumpeter’s Daughter. 

A Melodrama called Alexander Dumas, bas been produced in Paris with 
great success, it is in five acts, aud each act, it is said, is a play in itself. 


Mr. Weutworth, the gentleman who was to have appeared in Hamlet at Co- 
vent Garden has been playing in the provinces for some tine with considera 
ble success. On Wednesday night last he sustained the character of Claude 
Melnotte at Colchester, and if we may judge from the excellent manner in 
which he played the part, we may argue that his efforts in Hamlet will be 
crowned with success. Mrs, Gill, the daughter of Mr. F. Vining, was the 
Peuline of the evening. This lady has great natural powers, cultivated by study 
aud tempered by judgment. Argus. 


Covent Garden is to be let * for theatrical performances, for public or pri- 
vale meetings, concerts, ExHIPITIONS, or ANY of the various purposes to which 
it is available.” Will no onein charity answer this imploring advertisement? 
Mr. Robertson is “ at the theatre” to supply “ all particulars.” Mr. George Ro 
bins is to be foucd under the piezza, to show desirable points of the cellarage 
for * extensive wine vaults.” 1s public spirit, is private euterprise, extinct al- 
together? The area may be too large for the Singing Mouse or the Iudustrious 
Fleas, as it proved too large for lucle Colbrun and his fellows; but quile re- 
markably various, as its proprietors entreat the public to observe, are ‘he pur- 
poses to which it is available. Why will oot sgriculturalists pluck up spirit, 
and get the start of the Hall of Free Trade now said te be on the point of 
rising in Leicester square, with a Hall of Monopoly ready made at Covent Gar- 
den? Mo.opoly could hardly do less fur its poor theatrical victim. 

Examiner. 

The *‘ Observer's” statement that a marriage had taken place between Miss 
Priscilla Horton, the popular actress, and a Mr. Wheatley is incorrect. 

Court Journal. 

A case of defamation was bruoght before the Correctional Tribunal, Paris, 
last week, in which Mile. Rachel, the celebrated actress, was plaintiff, and Mr 
Legallois, the proprietor of a work called ‘* Les Actrices Galantes,” was de- 
fendant. M. Legallois, through his counsel, M. C. Ledru, made a public apo- 
logy in court to the lady whom he had offended, whereupon the counsel for 
Mile. Rachel stated that his client was satisfied with this acknowledgment, and 
the court consented to annul the prosection. Ib. 

Macready and the Lyceum.—There is a rumor afluat in the theatrical circles 
to the effect that Mr. Macready has become the lessee of the Eng!ish Opera 
House. Should this statement be correct he cannot enter upon the undertaking 
until September next, as bis engagements in America do not terminate before 
July. Observer. 

Pauline Leroux —A theatrical correspondent thus expresses himself when 
speaking of this danseuse .—'* Her dancing pariakes in no degree of the float- 
ing and fem:nine air of Car'otta Grisi: it is more staid, ornate, and stately. In 
some of she first pas, even the stu ly of her art isunconcealed. Grisi's move- 
ments were airy and Lydian: Leroux aspires to cold classicality of siep, and 
frames a Dorie dance. Inthe pas de fascination, nevertheless, at the same 
time that she becomes transcendent, she also is more oriental. Her steps at- 
tune themselves to ber shaken timbre!: she changes toa ‘dancing psaltress,’ 
and reelises the very ideal of one of the Corybantes; in this pas Pauline is 
witchery and perfection, aud the plaudits that command its encore bespeak its 
popularity and attraction. Mons, Carey exh bits some astonishing vols aud pr- 
roueties: the latter are sustained in a truly incredible manner, A tiptoe move- 
ment also by Mdile. Peti: Stephan, in which the limbs assume a graceful stilted 
action, is a novelty of uncommon order.” 

The Edinburgh professorship of music is again vacant. Sir Henry Bishop, 
who is now in London, has written to the senatus, stating that his health will not 
permit him to go down and deliver lectures, and that in consequence he resigns 
the chair. 


Carlotta Grisi and Petipa made their reniree at the Academe Royale ou 
Sunday last in the ballet of ‘* La Peri.’’ 


Sirauss has been summoned to St. Petersburgh, to conduct a series of 
concerts. 


The success of ‘ Maria di Rohan” has been confirmed by crowded attend- 
ances at six consecutive representations, a very unusual compliment at the 
Theatre-Italien. This success, however, does not lessen the activity of the 
administration, for a whole host of revivals and novelties are announced as in 
preparation. On Tuesday, “ Anna Bolena” was performed, Gris’, Salvi, and 
Fo rnasari, filling the principal parts. 

Lablache and his son were thrown out of their carriage at Naples about a 
fortnight since, but happily escaped with no further injury than a few bruises 
and scratches. The celebrated basso has sung at the King’s chapel. 

_ Farren has gone to Brighton to recruit bis health, which we hear is graduclly 
improving. 

On dit again, that Keeley, Anderson, and Phelps, have taken Covent Garden 
and that the dle man is to be the stage-manager. 

Archer’s benefit will take place on Thursday, on which occasion a uew piece 
will be performed ; tae principal characters will be sustained by Mad. Celeste, 
Websier, and Strickland. 


Madame Vestris and her ‘‘dear Charles”’ are studying the principal ; arts in 
“A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” * Raising the Wind,” and ‘‘ Money,” It 
is to be hoped they will succeed in the latter, or they had better stick to “A 
Trip to Paris” and “ Fontaiableau,’’ or ‘*‘ Our Way in France.” 

Rachel has interrupted her representations for the time being, ber healih has 
been in a very precarious state since all present hopes of perpetuating | er ta- 
lented race are at an end, Court Jounal. 


Dec. 23. 


Every body is talxing about the magnificent cachemire of Mdme. Emile de 
Girardin. Never was there a more beautiful one seen, and thereby hangs a tile 
of woman's wit -nd man’s frailty. Mons. Emile de Girardin, after Supping with 
a certain lady, whose wit is as undoubted as her respectability ts questivnad e, 
came away, leaving on the lady’s table five Dillets de mille francs and sun'ry 
Napoleons. The fair one, not thinking herself entitled to so large e sum, pr ck- 
eted the Napoleons, and enclosed the bank-netes to M. de Girardin, but writing 
the direetion in such a manner that Monsieur looked like Madume. It was ac- 
cordingly given to Mdme. Emile de Girardin, who, loving cachemires better 
than her husbend, forthwith purchased the Landsomest she could find, and paid 
for it a thousand francs more than the sum enclosed tu her, for which exiry 
bank note she epplied to her cera sposo, who paid it immediately of course. 

Ibid. 

Mr. ey pares Wrench, the original Captain Dudley Smooth, in Bulwer's 
play of ‘* Money,” died yesterday week. Mr. Wrench’s family were highly 
respectable ; his father held «np appointment of considerable importance in a 
Goverument office; his grand'ather was Sir Benjamin Wrench, Kut., M.D. 
He was in his 67:b year. 

Van Amburgh at Bury.—S.ngular es it may appear, it is nevertheless true, 
that at twelve o’clock at noon, on Friday week, the Petty Sessions at Bury 
were edjourned for half an hour, in order to allow the solicitors, couuty police- 
men, overseers, and other officials, en opportunity of witnessing the eutrance 
of Van Amburgh with bis large collection of wild beasts. 

Blackburn Standard. 

[This is rather too good, and looks very like a puff for the lion-tamer. [3 it 
true that Mr. Titus and himself bave made an offer for Coveut Garien; should 
they succeed they canvot possibiy open with a more appropriate piece than 
Brutus and Titus } 

Mr. Leonard, the personator of Irishmen at the Haymarket, was Originally a 
svlicitor. He will doubtless be qaite at home in the ** Irish Attorney,” as he 
must be well acquainted with the practice. 

A great theatre is about to be erected at Brussels, in which the machinery of 
the sceves ard decorations is to be moved by steam, with little or no aid from 
manual labor. A brilliant chandelier in the roof, and girondoles before the first 
boxes, are to be the only lights in the house. The gradations of day and night, 
the effects of storm, moonlight, conflagration—even the movement of the 
clouds—are to be effected by optical Musions and the various combinations and 
contrivances of the ingenious mechanic. 


A Mr. Hastings mede his debut at the Pavilion oun Thursday, as ‘* Shylock.’ 
He was wel! receivec, as also was his wife in Portia; but we fear they will 
never rise above mediocrity. 

Jack Harley, never out of engagement, has had an easy time of it at Drury, 
We do uot think that Bunn has said or intends doing anything half so severe 
as to cast him for Harley-quin, for the forthcoming pantomime. 

We perceive they are playing * Othello” at the Albert Saloon, and as it is 
the intention of the menager to coutinue the “ regular drama,” we should ad- 
vise the ¢rio, under Wallack’s management at Covent-garden, to apply for aa 
engagemeut. They may fill hat house, although they caused the Petert Thea- 
tre to be empty. 

The new comedy, * Caught in a Trap,” announced at the Haymarket, is by 
Mr. Webster, the lessee, the characters originally intended for the * Fugitives” 
will be eustained by Mrs. Nesbitt and himself. 

Oa dit that Anderson, Keeley, and Phelps, have made an offer for Covent 
Garden. ve very much doubt tt, although Mrs, Keeley may have the non- 
engagement malady, 

A new comedy by M. Scribe, oa which that popular writer has been engaged 
for some time, is expected at the Francais with impatience. A uew comedy by 
M. Alexandre Dumas is also announced. 

Mdme. Frezzoliui and Poggi are engaged for the season of the Carnival et La 
Scela. The new opera, * Lara,’’ by Saivi, a young composer, has been higiily 
successful, The subject is taken froin Byrou’s poem ; but the axthor of the 
libretto has not been happy in its adaptation. The music, however, evinces 
much talent, and met with great applause throughout. 


Moriani leaves Pesth for Dresdea, where he has a short engagement, and 
thence he goes to St, Petersburgh. 

A year’s license for the Royal Kent Theatre, Kensington, which had been at 
first refused, was on Monday granted by the magistrates ; Mr. Morland, the 
proprietor, having entered into a recognizance in the sum of £300, with two 
sureties of £70 each, for the payment of penalties, in case of any infringement 
of the Act of Parliament. 

Bouffe has quitted the Gymnase, paying 100,000f. forfeit, as stipulated in 
his engagement. This celebrated actor marched over ‘o the ranks of the Varte- 
tes with arms end baggage—or in other words, with his old repertory, which has 
been idle for the lest fifteen months. 

The re-opening of the Italian Opera at St. Petersburgh, after having been 
several times postponed, in consequence of the indisposition of Rubini and 
famburini, took place on the 26:h of last imouth. The opera selected for the 
occasion was Bellini’s * [| Pisata,”’ in which the exquisite singing of Rubiniis 
sv wellremembered. The celebrated tenor was welcomed on his first appear: 
ence with continued volleys of applazse ; and Tamburini excited an indescriba- 
ble furore by his splendid style of singing and facility of execution. Rossini’s 
‘* Barbiere di Seviglia ” has since been performed for the debut of Mdme. Viar- 
dot Garcia, who also obtained a brilliant success. At the close of the opera, 
afler the performers had been repeatediy called before ‘he curtain, the eathusi- 
asin was at such a height that Rubini was obliged to come forward and thavk 
the audience, whom he addressed 'n thie French language. 

Donizetti, having dedicated his opera, “Dom Sebastian,”’ to the Queen of 
Portugal, has received the Cross of Honor, by cominand of Queen Donna Ma- 
ria. It is said the maestro will proceed next month to Lisbon, to thank ber 
Majesty for the distinction couferred on him. 

It is rumored that Van Amburgh is to t&ke possession of Covent Garden 
Theatre at Christmas ; ct present the Duke of Bedford is in possession for rent 
due from the proprietors. 


Clara Novello was married on Wednesday last to the Count Gigliucci, «f 
Ferme, in the Roman States. The happy couple have left England for Italy, 
and it is said that the talented vocalist retires from the profession in which she 
has been so successful. 

Mr. Mitchell bas completed Lis arrangements for the ensuing season of his 
elegant little Mheatre Francais. Madame Albert aud Madempiselie Picssis, with 
Dejazet, Levasor, Achard, and Voluys, will form part of the company. 


Mr. and Mrs Mathews (Madame Vestris).—This talented pair have for the 
present withdrawn from the stage. ‘ Suspicion of debt’’ is the “ moving” 
cause. Mr. Mathews has published a letter to his creditors explanatory of the 
circumstances which have placed him in this ‘‘awkward fix” All is aserived 
‘o t's own Imprudence in making engagements to pay old debts, from which 
he had been relieved by due course of law, and the ‘* rapacity of his credivors.” 
On this point we can offerno explanation ; but we fear“ prudence” is a part in 
which neither Mr. nor Mrs, Mathews have distinga'sied themselves, Mr. Ma- 
thews thus closes his letter :— 

* This, gentlemen, is the state of the case; judge of it yourselves :—A 
meeting is about to be called, and the voucher for these facts will be produced 
for your inspection. A proposition will be made to you which I trust wi!!! 
either meet with your approval or elicit from you a better. All ican say 
I have done my best; I am drivea from my home, and from my profession, 
neither of which I am determined will I retura unti! I can present myself be- 
fore the public freely and independently as I have always doue, able to devote 
myself to its service with a mind at ease, unshackled by the torments end 
anxieties of a distracting involvement, which (though certainly of my own cre- 
ation) I can conscientiously assert has had its origin in the most honora\ié 
motives. Bell’s Life of 3d Dec 

The Theatre Royal, Liverpool.—Mr. Webster, the successful couductor 0 
the Haymarket Theatre, has become the lessee of the Theatre-royal, 10 ("8 
town. It is stated, however, that the osteusible conductress of the establish- 
ment will be Madame Celeste. Numerous workmen, artisais, &c., are busy 
employed in decorating aud beautifying the house. An emineot London artist 
has been engaged to paint anew drop scene. Mr. Maddocks, formerly of the 
Liverpvol theatre, in this town, and late of the Guernsey Theatre, who sume 
time since made an unsuccessful debut at Drury-lane, has been engaged to lead 
the business, Mr. Clarke is to be the stage manager. The house is !0 °° 
opened about Christmas. Mr. ead Mrs. Kean are to appear the first week 


Ernst is at Hanover, where he is engaged as coacert master to the king; %° 
is compelled to remain at Hauover at least two months in the year. La Dece- 
ber Ernst will set out for S. Petersburg), and wil! visit Moscow during '° 
winter, 

The march of intellect, instead of producing, has diminished the number 
sterling tragedians; probably for this reasoa, that feeling, not learning—"4 = 
and not art—constitute a great actor. It is not astonishing that, ualer we 
circumstances, the triumphant debut of Rachel's brother and sister in Corneille : 
Cid has created a great sensation in our literary circles. The young -_ ‘ 
decidedly a genius, aud one much required, since we do uot possess 4 ar 
great tragic ector. As to his sister, she is all that une can be at Shore, “ 
if her inexperience and the cradity of her powers are but ‘oo manifest, “ ee. 
che possesses what the great Rachel cou!d not boast of ai her debut-—tende 
ness of feeling and expiession. 
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